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CHAPTER VII. 

Late that evening, when Magdalen and Mrs. 
Wragge came back from their walk in the dark, 
the captain stopped Magdalen on her way up- 
stairs, to inform her of the proceedings of the 
day. He added the expression of his opinion, 
that the time had come for bringing Mr. Noel 
Vanstone, with the least possible delay, to the 
point of making a proposal. She merely answered 
that she understood him, and that she would 
do what was required of her. Captain Wragge 
requested her, in that case, to oblige him 
by joining a walking excursion in Mr. Noel 
Vanstone’s company, at seven o’clock the next 
morning. “I will be ready,” she replied. “Is 
there anything more?” There was nothing 
more. Magdalen bade him good night, and re- 
turned to her own room. 

She had shown thesame disinclination to remain 
any longer than was necessary in the captain’s 
company, throughout the three days of her seclu- 
sion in the house. 

During all that time, instead of appearing to 
weary of Mrs. Wragge’s society, she had patiently, 
almost eagerly, associated herself with her com- 
panion’s one absorbing pursuit. She, who had 
often chafed and fretted in past days, under the 
monotony of her life in the freedom of Combe- 
Raven, now accepted, without a murmur, the 
monotony of her life at Mrs. Wragge’s work- 
table. She, who had hated the sight of a needle 
and thread, in old times—who had never yet 
worn an article of dress of her own making—now 
toiled as anxiously over the making of Mrs. 
Wragge’s gown, and bore as patiently with Mrs. 
Wragge’s blunders, as if the sole object of her 
existence had been the successful completion of 
that one dress. Anything was welcome to her 
—the trivial difficulties of fitting a gown; the 
small ceaseless chatter of the poor half-witted 
creature who was so proud of her assistance, and 
so happy in her company—anything was welcome 
that shut her out from the coming future, 
from the destiny to which she stood self-con- 
demned. That sorely- wounded nature was 
soothed by such a trifle now as the grasp of her 
companion’s rough and friendly hand—that deso- 





late heart was cheered, when night parted them, 


by Mrs. Wragge’s kiss. 

The captain’s isolated position in the house, 
produced no depressing effect on the cap- 
tain’s easy and equal spirits. Instead of re- 
senting Magdalen’s systematic avoidance of 
his society, he looked to results, and highly ap- 
proved of it. The more she neglected him for 
his wife, the more directly useful she became in 
the character of Mrs. Wragge’s self-appointed 
guardian. He had more than once seriously con- 
templated revoking the concession which had 
been extorted from him, and removing his wife at 
his own sole responsibility, out of harm’s way ; 
and he had only abandoned the idea, on discover- 
ing that Magdalen’s resolution to keep Mrs. 
Wragge in her own company was really serious. 
While the two were together, his main anxiety 
was set at rest. They kept their door locked, 
by his own desire, while he was out of the house, 
and, whatever Mrs. Wragge might do, Magdalen 
was to be trusted not to open it until he came 
back. That night, Captain Wragge enjoyed his 
cigar with a mind at ease; and sipped his brandy- 
and-water in happy ignorance of the pitfal which 
Mrs. Lecount had prepared for him in the 
morning. 

Punctually at seven o’clock Mr. Noel Vanstone 
made his appearance. The moment he entered 
the room, Captain Wragge detected a change in 
his visitor’s look and manner. “ Something 
wrong!” thought the captain. “We have not 
done with Mrs. Lecount yet.” 

“How is Miss Bygrave this morning ?” asked 
Mr. Noel Vanstone. “ Well enough, I hope, for 
our early walk?” His half-closed eyes, weak 
and watery with the morning light and the 
morning air, looked ajput the room furtively, and 
he shifted his placein a restless manner from one 
chair to another, as he made those polite in- 
quiries. 

“My niece is better—she is dressing for the 
walk,” replied the captain, steadily observing his 
restless little friend while hespoke. ‘Mr. Van- 
stone!” he added, on a sudden, “I am a plain 
Englishman—excuse my blunt way of speaking 
my mind. You don’t meet me this morning as 
cordially as you met me yesterday. There is 
something unsettled in your face. I distrust that 
housekeeper of yours, sir! Has she been pre- 
suming on your forbearance? Has she been 
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trying to poison your mind against me, or my 
niece ?” 

If Mr. Noel Vanstone had obeyed Mrs. Le- 
count’s injunction, and had kept her little morsel 
of note paper folded in his pocket until the time 
came to use it, Captain Wragge’s designedly 
blunt appeal might not have found him unpre- 
pared with an answer. But curiosity had got the 
better of him—he had opened the note at night, 
and again in the morning—it had seriously per- 
plexed and startled him—and it had left his mind 
far too disturbed to allow him the possession of 
his ordinary resources. He hesitated; and his 
answer, when he succeeded in making it, began 
with a prevarication. 

Captain Wragge stopped him before he had 
got beyond his first sentence. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said the captain, in his 
loftiest manner. “If you have secrets to keep, 
you have only to say so, and I have done. I 
intrude on no man’s secrets. At the same time, 
Mr. Vanstone, you must allow me ‘to recal to 
your memory that I met you yesterday without 
any reserves on my side. I admitted you to my 
frankest and fullest confidence, sir—and, highly 
as I prize the advantages of your society, I can’t 
consent to cultivate your friendship on any other 
than equal terms.” He threw open his respectable 
frock-coat, and surveyed his visitor with a manly 
and virtuous severity. 

“T mean no offence !” cried Mr. Noel Van- 
stone, piteously. “ Why do you interrupt me, 
Mr. Bygrave? Why don’t you let me explain? 
I mean no offence.” 

“No offence is taken, sir,” said the captain. 
“You have a perfect right to the exercise 
of your own discretion. I am not offended—I 
only claim for myself the same privilege which 
I accord to you.” He rose with great dignity, 
and rang the bell. “Tell Miss Bygrave,” he 
said to the servant, “that our walk this morn- 
ing is put off until another opportunity, and 
that I won’t trouble her to come down 
stairs.” 

This strong proceeding had the desired effect. 
Mr. Noel Vanstone vehemently pleaded for a 
moment’s private conversation beforethe message 
was delivered. Captain Wragge’s severity par- 
tially relaxed. He sent the servant down stairs 
again; and, resuming his chair, waited con- 
fidently for results. In calculating the facilities 
for practising on his visitor’s weakness, he had 
one great superiority over Mrs. Lecount. His 
judgment was not warped by latent female 
jealousies ; and he avoided the error into which 
the housekeeper had fallen, self-deluded—the 
error of underrating the impression on Noel 
Vanstone that Magdalen had produced. One of 
the forces in this world which no middle-aged 
woman is capable of estimating at its full value, 
when it acts against her—is the force of beauty 
in a woman younger than herself. 

You are so hasty, Mr. Bygrave—you won’t 
give me time—you won’t wait and hear what 
1 have to say!” cried Mr. Noel Vanstone, 








piteously, when the servant had closed the 
parlour door. 

“My family failing, sir—the blood of the 
Bygraves. Accept my excuses. We are alone, 
as you wished; pray proceed.” 

Placed between the alternatives of losing 
Magdalen’s society, or betraying Mrs. Lecount— 
unenlightened by any suspicion of the house- 
keeper’s ultimate object; cowed by the immo- 
vable scrutiny of Captain Wragge’s inquiring 
eye — Mr. Noel Vanstone was not long in 
making his choice. He confusedly described 
his singular interview of the previous evening 
with Mrs. Lecount; and taking the folded 
paper from his pocket, placed it in the captain’s 
hand. 

Asuspicion of the truth dawned on Captain 
Wragge’s mind, the moment he saw the myste- 
rious note. He withdrew to the window, before 
he opened it. The first lines that attracted his 
attention were these :—“Oblige me, Mr. Noel, 
by comparing the young lady who is now in your 
company, with the personal description which 
follows these lines, and which has been commu- 
nicated to me by a friend. You shall know the 
name of the person described—which I have left 
a blank—as soon as the evidence of your own 
eyes has forced you to believe, what you would 
refuse to credit on the unsupported testimony of 
Virginie Lecount.” 

That was enough for the captain. Before he 
had read a word of the description itself, he 
knew what Mrs. Lecount had done, and felt, 
with a profound sense of humiliation, that his 
female enemy had taken him by surprise. 

There was no time to think; the whole con- 
spiracy was threatened with irrevocable over- 
throw. The one resource, in Captain Wragge’s 
present situation, was to act instantly on the 
first impulse of his own audacity. Line by line he 
read on—and still the ready inventiveness which 
had never deserted him yet, failed to answer 
the call made onit now. He came to the closing 
sentence—to the last words which mentioned the 
two little moles on Magdalen’s neck. At that 
crowning point of the description, an idea crossed 
his mind—his parti-coloured eyes twinkled; his 
curly lips twisted up at the corners—Wragge 
was himself again. 

He wheeled round suddenly from the window ; 
and looked Mr. Noel Vanstone straight in the 
face, with a grimly-quiet suggestiveness of some- 
thing serious to come. 

“ Pray, sir, do you happen to know anything 
of Mrs. Lecount’s family ?” he inquired. 

* A respectable family,” said Mr. Noel Van- 
stone — “that’s all I know. Why do you 
ask ?” 

“Tam not usually a betting man,” pursued 
Captain Wragge. “ But on this occasion, I will 
lay you any wager you like, there is madness 
in your housekeeper’s family.” 

* Madness!” repeated Mr. Noel Vanstcne, 
amazedly. 

** Madness!” reiterated the Captain, sternly 
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tapping the note with his forefinger. “I see 
the cunning of insanity, the suspicion of insanity, 
the feline treachery of insanity in every line of 
this deplorable document. There is a far more 
alarming reason, sir, than I had supposed for 
Mrs. Lecount’s behaviour to my niece. It is 
clear to me, that Miss Bygrave resembles some 
other lady who has seriously offended your house- 
keeper—who has been formerly connected, per- 
haps, with an outbreak of insanity in your 
housekeeper—and who is now evidently con- 
fused with my niece, in your housekeeper’s 
wandering mind. That is my conviction, Mr. 
Vanstone. I may be right, or I may be 
wrong. All I say is this—neither you, nor 
any man, can assign a sane motive for the pro- 
duction of that incomprehensible document, and 
for the use which you are requested to make of 
it.” 

*T don’t think Lecount’s mad,” said Mr. Noel 
Vanstone, with a very blank look, and a very 
discomposed manner. “It couldn’t have escaped 
me—with my habits of observation—it couldn’t 
possibly have escaped me if Lecount had been 
mad.” 

** Very good, my dear sir. In my opinion she 
is the subject of an insane delusion. In your 
opinion she is in possession of her senses, and 
has some mysterious motive which neither you 
nor [I can fathom. Either way, there can be 
no harm in putting Mrs. Lecount’s description 
to the test, not only as a matter of curiosity, but 
for our own private satisfaction on both sides. 
It is of course impossible to tell my niece that 
she is to be made the subject of such a prepos- 
terous experiment as that note of yours suggests. 
But you can use your own eyes, Mr, Vanstone; 
you can keep your own counsel; and—mad or 
not—you can at least tell your housekeeper, on 
the testimony of your own senses, that she is 
wrong. Let me look at the description again. 
The greater part of it is not worth two straws 
for any purpose of identification; hundreds of 
young ladies have tall figures, fair complexions, 
light brown hair, and light grey eyes. You 
will say, on the other hand, hundreds of 
young ladies have not got two little moles close 
together on the left side of the neck. Quite 
true. The moles supply us, with what we 
scientific men call, a Crucial Test. When my 
niece comes down stairs, sir, you have my full 
permission to take the liberty of looking at her 
neck,” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone expressed his high ap- 
proval of the Crucial Test, by smirking and sim- 
pering for the first time that morning. 

* Of looking at her neck,” repeated the cap- 
tain; returning the note to his visitor, and then 
making for the door. “I will go up-stairs my- 
self, Mr. Vanstone,” he continued, “and inspect 
Miss Bygrave’s walking dress. If she has inno- 
cently placed any obstacles in your way—if her 
hair is a little too low, or her frill is a little too 
high—I will exert my authority, on the first 


obstacles removed. Ali I ask is, that you 
will choose your opportunity discreetly, and 
that you will not allow my niece to suppose 


spection.” 

The moment he was out of the parlour, Cap- 
tain Wragge ascended the stairs at the top of his 
speed, and knocked at Magdalen’s door. She 
opened it to him, in her walking dress—obedient 
to the signal agreed on between them which 
summoned her down stairs. 

“What have you done with your paints and 
powders ?” asked the captain, without wasting a 
word in preliminary explanations. “They were 
not in the box of costumes which I sold for you 
at Birmingham. Where are they?” 

“T have got them here,” replied Magdalen. 
“What can you possibly mean by wanting them 
now ?” 

“ Bring them instantly into my dressing-room 
—the whole collection, brushes, palette, and 
everything. Don’t waste time in asking ques- 
tions; [ll tell you what has happened as we go 
on. Every moment is precious to us. Follow 
me instantly !” 

His face plainly showed that there was a 
serious reason for his strange proposal. Mag- 
dalen secured her collection of cosmetics, 
and followed him into the dressing-room. He 
locked the door, placed her on a chair close 
to the light, and then told her what had hap- 
pened. 

* We are on the brink of detection,” proceeded 
the captain, carefully mixing his colours with 
liquid glue, and with a strong “drier” added 
from a bottle in his own possession. “ There is 
only one chance for us (lift up your hair from 
the left side of your neck)—I have told Mr. Noel 
Vanstone to take a private opportunity of look- 
ing at you; and I’m going to give the lie direct 
to that she-devil Lecount, by painting out your 
moles.” 

* They can’t be painted out,” said Magdalen, 
* No colour will stop on them.” 

* My colour will,” remarked Captain Wragge. 
“T have tried a variety of professions in my 
time—the profession of painting among the rest. 
Did you ever hear of such a thing as a Black 
Eye? I lived some months once in the neigh- 
bourhood of Drury-lane, entirely on Black Eyes. 
My flesh-colour stood on bruises of all sorts, 
shades, and sizes—and it will stand, I promise 
you, on your moles.” 

With this assurance, the captain dipped his 
brush into a little lump of opaque colour, which 
he had mixed in a saucer, and which he had gra- 
duated, as nearly as the materials would permit, 
to the colour of Magdalen’s skin. After first 
passing a cambric handkerchief with some white 
powder on it, over the part of her neck on which 
he designed to operate, he placed two layers of 
colour on the moles, with the tip of the brush. 
The process was performed in a few moments— 
and the moles, as if by magic, disappeared from 
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have discovered the artifice by which they had 
been concealed: at the distance of two or three 
feet only, it was perfectly invisible. 

“Wait here, five minutes,” said Captain 
Wragge, “ to let the paint dry—and then join us 
in the parlour. Mrs. Lecount herself would be 
puzzled, if she looked at you now.” 

“Stop!” said Magdalen. “ There is one thing 
you have not told me yet. How did Mrs. Le- 
count get the description, which you read down 
stairs? Whatever else she has seen of me, she 
has not seen the mark on my neck—it is too far 
back, and too high up; my hair hides it.” 

“Who knows of the mark ?” asked Captain 
Wragge. 

She turned deadly pale, under the anguish of 
a sudden recollection of Frank. 

* My sister knows it,” she said faintly. 

“Mrs. Lecount may have written to your 
sister,” suggested the captain. 

“Do you think my sister would tell a stranger 
what no stranger has a right to know? Never! 
never !” 

“Ts there nobody else who could tell Mrs. Le- 
count ? The mark was mentioned in the handbills 
at York. Who put it there ?” 

“Not Norah! Perhaps Mr. Pendril. Perhaps 
Miss Garth.” 

“Then Mrs. Lecount has written to Mr. Pen- 
dril or Miss Garth—more likely to Miss Garth. 
The governess would be easier to deal with than 
the lawyer.” 

* What can she have said to Miss Garth ?” 

Captain Wragge considered a little. 

“T can’t say what Mrs. Lecount may have 
written,” he said; “but I can tell you what I 
should have written in Mrs. Lecount’s place. 1 
should have frightened Miss Garth by false re- 
ports about you, to begin with—and then I should 
have asked for personal particulars, to help a 
benevolent stranger in restoring you to your 
friends.” 

The angry glitter flashed up instantly in Mag- 
dalen’s eyes. 

* What yow would have done, is what Mrs. 
Lecount has done,” she said indignantly. 
“Neither lawyer, nor governess, shall dispute 
my right to my own will, and my own way. If 
Miss Garth thinks she can control my actions by 
corresponding with Mrs. Lecount—I will show 
Miss Garth she is mistaken! It is high time, 
Captain Wragge, to have done with these 
wretched risks of discovery. We will take the 
short way to the end we have in view, sooner 
than Mrs. Lecount or Miss Garth think for. 
How long can you give me to wring an offer of 
marriage out of that creature down stairs 2” 

“T dare not give you long,” replied Captain 
Wragge. “ Now your friends know where you 
are, they may come down on us at a day’s notice, 
Could you manage it in a week ?” 

“Tl manage it in half the time,” she said, 
with a hard, defiant laugh. “Leave us together 
this morning, as you left us at Dunwich—and 


parting company. Is the paint dry yet? Go 
down stairs and tell him I am coming directly.” 

So, for the second time, Miss Garth’s well- 
meant efforts defeated their own end. So, the 
fatal force of circumstance turned the hand that 
would fain have held Magdalen back, into the 
hand that drove her on. 

The captain returned to his visitor in the par- 
lour—after first stopping on the way, to issue 
his orders for the walking excursion to Mrs. 
Wragge. 

“7 am shocked to have kept you waiting,” he 
said, sitting down again confidentially by Mr. Noel 
Vanstone’s side. “ My only excuse is, that my 
niece had accidentally dressed her hair, so as to 
defeat our object. I have been persuading her 
to alter it—and young ladies are apt to be a 
little obstinate on questions relating to their 
toilette. Give her a chair on that side of you, 
when she comes in—and take your look at 
her neck comfortably, before we start for our 
walk.” 

Magdalen entered the room as he said those 
words—and, after the first greetings were ex- 
changed, took the chair presented to her, with 
the most unsuspicious readiness. Mr. Noel 
Vanstone applied the Crucial Test on the spot— 
with the highest appreciation of the fair material 
which was the subject of experiment. Not the 
vestige of a mole was visible on any part of the 
smooth white surface of Miss Bygrave’s neck. 
It mutely answered the blinking inquiry of 
Mr. Noel Vanstone’s half-closed eyes, by the 
flattest practical contradiction of Mrs. Lecount. 
That one central incident in the events of the 
morning, was of all the incidents that had 
hitherto occurred, the most important in its 
results. That one discovery shook the house- 
keeper’s hold on her master, as nothing had 
shaken it yet. 

In a few minutes, Mrs. Wragge made her ap- 
pearance, and excited as much surprise in Mr. 
Noel Vanstone’s mind as he was capable of feel- 
ing, while absorbed in the enjoyment of Magda- 
len’s society. The walking party left the house 
at once; directing their steps northward, so as 
not to pass the windows of Sea-View Cottage. 
To Mrs. Wragge’s unutterable astonishment, 
her husband, for the first time in the course of 
their married life, politely offered her his arm, 
and led her on, in advance of the young people, 
as if the privilege of walking alone with her pre- 
sented some special attraction to him! “Step 
out!” whispered the captain, fiercely. “ Leave 
your niece and Mr. Vanstone alone! If I catch 
you looking back at them, I’ll put the Oriental 
Cashmere Robe on the top of the kitchen fire! 
Turn your toes out, and keep step—confound 
you, keep step!” Mrs. Wragge kept step to 
the best of her limited ability. Her sturdy 
knees trembled under her. She firmly believed 
the captain was intoxicated. 

The walk lasted for rather more than an hour. 
Before nine o’clock they were all back again at 
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the house. 
Captain Wragge in the garden. 

“ Well,” said the captain, “what do you think 
now of Mrs. Lecount ?” 

“Damn Lecount!” replied Mr. Noel Van- 
stone, in great agitation. “I’m half inclined to 
agree with you. I’m half inclined to think my 
infernal housekeeper is mad.” 

He spoke fretfully and unwillingly, as if the 
merest allusion to Mrs. Lecount was distasteful 
to him. His colour came and went; his manner 
was absent and undecided; he fidgeted rest- 
lessly about the garden walk. It would have been 
plain to a far less acute observation than Captain 
Wragge’s, that Magdalen had met his advances 
by an unexpected grace and readiness of en- 
couragement, which had cntirely overthrown his 
self-control. 

*T never enjoyed a walk so much in my life!” 
he exclaimed, with a sudden outburst of enthu- 
siasm. “I hope Miss Bygrave feels all the better 
for it. Do you go out at the same time to-mor- 
row morning? May | join you again ?” 

“ By all means, Mr. Vanstone,” said the cap- 
tain, cordially. ‘‘ Excuse me for returning to the 
subject—but what do you propose saying to Mrs. 
Lecount ?” 

*Tdon’i know. Lecount isa perfect nuisance ! 
What would you do, Mr. Bygrave, if you were in 
my place *” 

“ Allow me to ask a question, my dear sir, 
before I tell you. What is your breakfast- 
hour ?” 

“ Half-past nine.” 

“ Ts Mrs. Lecount an early riser ?” 

“No. Lecount is lazy in the moming. I 
hate lazy women! If you were in my place, what 
should you say to her?” 

“T should say nothing,” replied Captain 
Wragge. “ Ishould return at once by the back 
way; I should let Mrs. Lecount see me in the 
front garden, as if I was taking a turn before 
breakfast ; and I should leave her to suppose that 
I was only jast out of my room. If she asks you 
whether you mean to come here to-day, say no. 
Secure a quiet life, until circumstances force you 
to give her an answer. Then tell the plain truth 
—say that Mr. Bygrave’s niece and Mrs, Le- 
count’s description are at variance with each 
other in the most important particular; and 
beg that the subject may not be mentioned 
again. There is my advice. What do you think 
of it?” 

If Mr. Noel Vanstone could have looked into 
his counsellor’s mind, he might have thought the 
captain’s advice excellently adapted to serve the 
captain’s interests. As long as Mrs. Lecount 
could be kept in ignorance of her master’s visits 
to North Shingles—so long she would wait until 
the opportunity came for trying her experiment ; 
and so long she might be trusted not to endanger 
the conspiracy by any further proceedings. 
Necessarily incapable of viewing Captain 
Wragge’s advice under this aspect, Mr. Noel 
Vanstone simply looked at it, as offering him a 








temporary means of escape from an explanation 
with his housekeeper. He eagerly declared that 
the course of action suggested to him should be 
followed to the letter, and returned to Sea View 
without further delay. 

On this occasion, Captain Wragge’s anticipa- 
tions were in no respect falsified by Mrs. Le- 
count’s conduct. She had no suspicion of her 
master’s visit to North Shingles—she had made 
up her mind, if necessary, to wait patiently for 
his interview with Miss Bygrave, until the end of 
the week—and she did not embarrass him by any 
unexpected questions, when he announced his 
intention of holding no personal communication 
with the Bygraves on that day. All she said 
was, “Don’t you feel well enough, Mr. Noel? 
or don’t you feel inclined?” He answered, 
shortly, “I don’t feel well enough ;” and there 
the conversation ended. 

The next day, the proceedings of the previous 
morning were exactly repeated. This time, Mr. 
Noel Vanstone went home rapturously with a 
keepsake in his breast-pocket—he had taken 
tender possession of one of Miss Bygrave’s gloves. 
At intervals during the day, whenever he was 
alone, he took out the glove, and kissed it with 
a devotion which was almost passionate in its 
fervour. The miserable little creature luxuri- 
ated in his moments of stolen happiness, with a 
speechless and stealthy delight which was a new 
sensation to him. The few young girls whom he 
had met with, in his father’s narrow circle at 
Zurich, had felt a mischievous pleasure in treat- 
ing him like a quaint little plaything; the 
strongest impression he could make on their 
hearts, was an impression in which their lapdogs 
might have rivalled him; the deepest interest he 
could create in them, was the interest they might 
have felt in a new trinket or a new dress. The 
only women who had hitherto invited his ad- 
miration, and taken his compliments seriously, 
had been women whose charms were on the 
wane, and whose chances of marriage were fast 
failing them. For the first time in his life, he 
had now passed hours of happiness in the 
society of a beautiful girl, who had left him to 
think of her afterwards without a single humi- 
liating remembrance to lower him in his own 
esteem. 

Anxiously as he tried to hide it, the change 
produced in his look and manner by the new feel- 
ing awakened in him, was not a change which 
could be concealed from Mrs. Lecount. On the 
second day, she pointedly asked him whether he 
had not made an arrangement to call on the By- 
graves. He denied it, as before. “Perhaps, 
you are going to-morrow, Mr. Noel ?” persisted 
the housekeeper. He was at the end of his re- 
sources ; he was impatient to be rid of her inqui- 
ries; he trusted to his friend at North Shingles 
to help him—and, this time, he answered, Yes. 
“Tf you see the young lady,” proceeded Mrs. 
Lecount, “don’t forget that note of mine, sir, 
which you have in your waistcoat-pocket.” No 
more was said on either side—but by that night’s 
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post, the housekeeper wrote to Miss Garth. The 
letter merely acknowledged, with thanks, the 
receipt of Miss Garth’s communication; and in- 
formed her that, in a few days, Mrs. Lecount 
hoped to be in a position to write again, and 
summon Mr. Pendril to Aldborough. 

Late in the evening, when the parlour at North 
Shingles began to get dark, and when the captain 
rang the bell for candles, as usual, he was sur- 
prised by hearing Magdalen’s voice in the pas- 
sage, telling the servant to take the lights down 
stairs again. She knocked at the door imme- 
diately afterwards ; and glided into the obscurity 
of the room, like a ghost.” 

“T have a question to ask you about your 
plans for to-morrow,” she said. “ My eyes are 
very weak this evening, and I hope you will not 
object to dispense with the candles for a few 
minutes.” 

She spoke in low stifled tones, and felt her 
way noiselessly to a chair far removed from the 
captain, in the darkest part of the room. Sitting 
near the window, he could just discern the dim 
outline of her dress, he could just hear the faint 
accents of her voice. For the last two days he 
had seen nothing of her, except during their 
morning walk. On that afternoon, he had found 
his wife crying in the little back room down stairs. 
She could only tell him that Magdalen had 
frightened her—that Magdalen was going the 
way again which she had gone when the letter 
came from China, in the terrible past time at 
Vauxhall Walk. 

**T was sorry to hear that you were ill, to-day, 
from Mrs. Wragge,” said the captain, uncon- 
sciously dropping his voice almost to a whisper 
as he spoke. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she answered quietly, out 
of the darkness. ‘I am strong enough to suffer, 
and live. Other girls, in my place, would have 
been happier—they would have suffered, and 
died. It doesn’t matter; it will be all the same 
a hundred years hence. Is he coming again to- 
morrow morning, at seven o’clock ?” 

** He is coming, if you feel no objection to it ?” 

*T have no objection to make; I have done 
with objecting. But I should like to have the 
time altered. I don’t look my best in the early 
morning—I have bad nights, and I rise haggard 
and worn. Write him a note this evening, and 
tell him to come at twelve o’clock.” 

“Twelve is rather late, under the circum- 
stances, for you to be seen out walking.” 

**T have no intention of walking. Let him be 
shown into the parlour——” 

Her voice died away in silence, before she 
ended the sentence. 

“Yes?” said Captain Wragge. 

* And leave me alone in the parlour to receive 
him.” 

“Ay! ay!” said the captain. “I under- 
stand, I'll be out of the way, in the dining-room, 
while he is here—and you can come and tell me 
about it when he has gone.” 

There was another moment of silence. 











“Ts there no way but telling you?” she 
asked, suddenly. “I can control myself while 
he is with me—but I can’t answer for what I 
may say or do, afterwards. Is there no other 
way P” 

“Plenty of ways,” said the captain. “ Here 
is the first that occurs to me. Leave the blind 
down over the window of your room up-stairs, 
before he comes. I will go out on the beach, and 
wait there within sight of the house. When I 
see him come out again, I will look at the 
window. If he has said nothing, leave the 
blind down. If he has made you an offer— 
draw the blind up. The signal is simplicity it- 
self; we can’t misunderstand each other. Look 
your best to-morrow! Make sure of him, my 
dear girl—make sure of him, if you possibly 
can.” 

He had spoken loud enough to feel certain that 
she had heard him—but no answering word came 
from her. The dead silence was only disturbed 
by the rustling of her dress, which told him she 
had risen from her chair. Her shadowy presence 
crossed the room again ; the door shut softly— 
she was gone. He rang the bell hurriedly 
for the lights. The servant found him stand- 
ing close at the window—looking less self-pos- 
sessed than usual. He told her he felt a little 
poorly, and sent her to the cupboard for the 
brandy. 


At a few minutes before twelve, the next day, 
Captain Wragge withdrew to his post of observa- 
tion—concealing himself behind a fishing-boat 
drawn up on the beach. Punctually as the 
hour struck, he saw Mr. Noel Vanstone ap- 
proach North Shingles, and open the garden 
gate. When the house door had closed on the 
visitor, Captain Wragge settled himself comfort- 
ably against the side of the boat, and lit his 
cigar. 

He smoked for half an hour—for ten minutes 
over the half-hour, by his watch. He finished 
the cigar down to the last morsel of it that he 
could hold in his lips. Just as he had thrown 
away the end, the door opened again ; and Noel 
Vanstone came out. 

The captain looked up instantly at Magdalen’s 
window. In the absorbing excitement of the 
moment, he counted the seconds. She might get 
from the parlour to her own room in less than 
a minute. He counted to thirty—and no- 
thing happened. He counted to fifty—and 
nothing happened. He gave up counting, and 
left the boat impatiently, to return to the 
house, 

As he took his first step forward he saw the 
signal, 

The blind was drawn up. 

Cautiously ascending the eminence of the 
beach, Captain Wragge looked towards Sea- 
View Cottage, before he showed himself on the 
parade. Mr. Noel Vanstone had reached home 
again: he was just entering his own door. 
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“ Tf all your money was offered me to stand in 
your shoes,” said the captain, looking after him 
—*rich as you are, I wouldn’t take it!” 
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Tue Small-Beer Chronicler in his last report 
had something to say on the subject of “our 
Greatness.” He will now, with permission, 
venture to approach a topic of a humbler kind, 
and say a word or two about our LITTLENEss. 

In sending in the last report which it was his 
duty to make, the Chronicler felt some degree 
of pride and elation. It was his business to 
deal with what we know, and what we can do; 
and, in the main, things creditable to us, and 
calculated to raise us in our own esteem, were 
dwelt on. But now the case is different, and 
in that influential examination of our exact 
condition which the 8. B. Chronicler feels it 
part of his function to make, it becomes neces- 
sary that he should call attention to some of the 
things which we do zo¢ know, or which we can 
not do, and perhaps to some matters also which 
are not entirely creditable to us, or calculated to 
raise into additional prominence that bump of 
self-esteem which, according to phrenologists, 
we all wear—as the toad wears his jewel—on 
the tops of our heads. 

What unexplored regions, to which the mind 
of man cannot reach, rise up dimly in one’s 
imagination when that function is turned towards 
a consideration of the things that we do xof 
know and the things that we can wot do. It 
would be to little purpose to dwell on them. 
The world on whose outer crust we tread, the 
sky that we look on, the vast space with those 
vast globes peopling it at intervals—to say that 
we know little of these things is to speak a 
truism. Is any object in that great collection 
of objects at ieukeie calculated materially 
to increase our knowledge of all those square 
miles of furnace, or whatever else, which lie 
between us and Australia—not as the crow flies, 
but as the mole works ? The miner who should 
tunnel his way from here to Melbourne in a 
straight line, what would he have to tell us 
when he got back again? Suppose that some 
aéronaut were to get away into regions 
where the earth’s attraction was no longer felt, 
and could not get back again. When he had 
drifted long enough into space, where would he 
get to? The man would die, as thought and 
speculation die when they get too far from earth. 

he thought which is wafted too high, loses 
breath, becomes giddy, and can live no longer 
away from the mists which shroud us here below. 

Our littleness is colossal. It was but the other 
day that a great ascent was made into the air, 
the largest balloon in existence being inflated 
for the purpose. The travellers who made that 
ascent passed first through one atmosphere and 
then another, the temperature decreased, in- 
creased, decreased again. ‘The influence of the 
sun was felt less and more by turns. The clouds 
were left beneath, and the shadow of the balloon 
was seen on them as they lay below it. The blue 
sky was left—that is, the blue sky as we see it— 





and a deep blue, deeper than Lapis-Lazuli, was 
all around. And now the breath of the voyagers 
comes thick and short, their finger-nails are 
changed in colour, their pulses quicken. A ter 
rible situation, an awful journey. But now 
comes our littleness to their aid. The tradi- 
tions of a lifetime surge wp to them, like a 
Deus ex machina coming the wrong way; the 
memories of civic feasts and wholesome mundane 
practices, mingle with their glimpses among the 
clouds, and they set to work to drink a series 
of toasts which would have astonished the echoes, 
if there had been any. The Queen, the Gas 
Company by whose agency the balloon was in- 
flated, and for aught I know, the Ladies, and the 
Volunteers, were drunk in quick succession, and 
down comes the car again to the regions of taxes 
and butcher’s-bills ! 

Well! These gentlemen were right. It 
would not do. The Lapis-Lazuli around and 
above the shadow of their vessel on the wrong 
side of the clouds, and the world like a map 
spread out beneath them, were oo much. The 
toasts were a link with Buckingham Palace, 
and with public companies, and the common- 

laces of earth, and there was health and safety 
inthem. The right men to trust themselves in 
the clouds, depend on it, are the men who 
propose” a gas company when they get there. 
Such a people as is represented by these gentle- 
men launched into space, with their eyes start- 
ing out of their heads, their nails biue, their 
hearts palpitating, and in this condition gasping 
out loyal and business-like sentiments,—such a 
people can be driven with reins of horsehair, 
provided always that those reins are held in 
gentlemanly fingers, and that the political coach- 
man has a “sufficient stake in the country.” 

This curious aéronautical illustration of our 
littleness we have arrived at, while discussing 
the things of which our knowledge is small or 
altogether wanting. But for instances of such 
ignorance there is little need that we should 
turn our thoughts downward to the earth’s 
centre, or upward to the eternity of space. 
There is very near to us, nay bound up within 
every one of us, that which we possess without 
understanding it, that which absolutely belongs 
to us and concerning which we know nothing— 
our own lives. Where does that vital element 
reside? What is it? What is our power of 
thought, our will? When I take this pen from 
this paper and dip it in the inkstand, I know 
the process by which the material act is accom- 
plished, I know that certain muscles attached 
to certain bones have moved my arm by that 
contractile power which is inherent in them. 
But how was the order conveyed to those 
muscles to act? Again, in the course of con- 
versation it is necessary that I should remember 
some name, some date, some historical incident, 
or evenatune. At first I cannot do so, but at 
last, after ransacking my memory and turning 
its contents over and over, I succeed in recalling 
what is wanted. Who can tell me where that 
storehouse is, where that thing, whatever it 
was, was registered and laid up till wanted ? 








Impatient of “our littleness” in these respects, 
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striving to look towards a light that blinds, or to 
gaze into a darkness that bewilders, the smaller 
order of speculative minds are ready to take up 
with all sorts of theories which empirics put fort 
as capable of solving difficulties which more pa- 
tient and more humble souls acknowledge to be 
too much for them. Some are ready to grasp—in 
their desire to Anow—at the miserablest delu- 
sions, and so will lend themselves to follies which, 
but for their blasphemous pretensions, one could 
be content to treat with silent contempt. 

Any attempt to report on the exact state of 
our public constitution, would be incomplete 
without some mention of so remarkable a 
symptom as the spiritual credulity which has of 
late years manifested itself in a certain portion 
of the community. 

Between the viler kinds of magnetic impos- 
ture, as shown in pretended clairvoyance and 
the like, and the more recent spiritualistic de- 
ceptions, there seems some affinity. At all 
events, what Horatio said of the King of Den- 
mark’s funeral, and his widow’s marriage, will 
apply here—‘“it followed hard upon.” The 
ewer J of this small national disease, which 
happily never spread very far, though it was, 
where it existed, very virulent, is told in a dozen 
words. Certain persons, with a view to their 
own advancement and to the acquirement of 
gain, came from America and elsewhere, giving 
themselves out as able to hold communication 
with another world, and also to be the media 
through which other and less gifted persons 
could hold intercourse with deceased friends, 
and others whose career in this world was 
ended. The persons who went over to this 
faith were of four classes. First, the profes- 
sional charlatan, who made money by it; secondly, 
the amateur, who made notoriety by it; thirdly, 
the immense class who half-consciously and 
half-unconsciously assisted the professional or 
amateur impostor; lastly, the very weak and 
credulous, whose throats and powers of swallow- 
ing, were large out of all proportion to their 
brains and capabilities of discerning. The result 
of this combination of forces—or of weaknesses 
—may be easily imagined. The professional 
medium, as representing class No. 1, makes hay 
while the sun shines (in the eyes of his victims) ; 
the amateur medium, representing class No. 2, 
becomes a remarkable person, gets soon com- 
mitted to more than he or she at first intended, 
and goes on from small impostures to greater ; 
the willing self-deceivers of the third class are 
ready to lend themselves to anything that will 
keep the fiction going, shutting their eyes 
tightly to everything that could undeceive 
them ; and class No. 4 goes on swallowing and 
swallowing more and more, untii its throat be- 
comes a perfect cavern of size and profundity to 
swallow anything. 

Being pron at one of these spiritual sittings 
—which I attended, less with the expectation of 
seeing anything wonderful than with the desire 
to speak with some authority on the matter—I 
was requested to write down the name of a de- 
ceased friend, introducing it among other names, 
seven or eight—any names—people I knew, 











people I did not know. It occurred to me that 
any person versed in the laws of probability would 
never think it likely that I should put the name 
to be guessed, first on the list. I therefore wrote 
the name of my deceased friend—with some re- 
luctance—at the top of a slip of paper, and 
under it I wrote six or seven other names, John 
Robinson, Thomas Smith—what not. About the 
middle of my list I inserted the name of a public 
character recently dead, a name known to every 
one, the name of a person whom the medium 
might very well suppose to have been an ac- 

uaintance of my own. ‘The list was handed to 
the medium, who glanced down it and gave it 
back to me, requesting that I would take a 
pencil and go down the list, touching each name 
with the pencil as I passed it. I touched the 
first name, that of my friend, and there was no 
response from the table; I touched the second, 
the third, and still silence ; but the moment my 
pencil touched the name which, be it remem- 
bered, was the only name on the paper which the 
medium knew to be that of a deceased person, 
there was a volley of raps: so confident were 
the spirits that this was the name I had thought 
of. One instance such as this, is as good as a 
dozen. But I may add that the professional 
gentleman who failed most dismally in this par- 
ticular and in every particular on the occasion 
in question—who could succeed in nothing when 
he was attentively watched by five persons 
seated in his own room at his own table: of 
which five persons the writer was one, the Con- 
ductor of this journal another, and M. Ronn of 
the Egyptian Hall a very dangerous third—had 
been trumpeted about London as the most won- 
derful of all the wonderful mediums ever won- 
dered at. 

It has been still in considering the things that 
we do not know, that we have stumbled upon 
this subject : it being in sheer impatience of our 
littleness in knowledge of the unreal that some 
of us have lent ourselves to this miserable non- 
sense —have believed that the dead could be sum- 
moned from their solemn rest by showmen, and 
that being so summoned they would take our 
upholstery into their confidence, and through it 
reveal the most preposterous trifles. 

And if in the things that we cannot know, 
“our littleness” is conspicuous, so is it in an 
eminent degree with regard to the things that 
we cannot do. All that mass of machinery, so 
marvellous in its power, so unerring in its ac- 
curacy, which shakes the very girders at the 
Great Exhibition—what is it for? Tocarry our 
bodies from place to place, to shift us hither and 
thither on the earth’s surface, to twist the lumps 
of cotton-wool into strings, and then plait those 
strings together, till a web is made with which we 
may cover us. It can plait woollen strings to- 
gether as well as cotton, and make a carpet for 
our feet. It can lift the water from the low- 
lying lands, and drain them for our use. It 
can bore through the Alps, or carry a thought 
a hundred miles in an electric flash, or give the 
fulness (sometimes the emptiness) of a mind to 
the world, on paper. But it cannot give health, 
or a quiet mind, or a fair exterior. It cannot 
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restore sanity to the deranged, or sight to the 
blind, nor can it banish disease and death, nor 
drive crime out of the land. It cannot annul 
the past, nor undo the thing once done. 

But “our littleness” has many developments 
besides those we cannot help and which are 
beyond our control, and to some of these there 
is blame attaching because we could be greater 
in respect of them, if we would. I was present 
on a recent occasion at the Crystal Palace when 
the “Share Clubs,” as they are called, held one 
of their Sunday meetings there. Any attempt 
to turn the resources of the Crystal Palace, 
as a place of innocent Sunday recreation, to 
account, is worthy of record. The favour 
seemed, however, to have been conceded some- 
what under protest. The children were ad- 
mitted to their playground, but all the toys were 
locked up. There is one amusement and one 
only which has ever been the great Sunday 
stronghold of our poorer classes, and which 
seems likely to remain so for some time to 
come. To link themselves together in couples 
and walk with a slow and measured step in 
total silence, is the sport in question, and on the 
occasion of my Sunday visit to the Crystal 
Palace, this diversion was being kept up with 
great spirit. This Sunday walk requires to be 
registered as a remarkable institution in this 
country. A young man is considered to have 
made his final choice, when once it is said 
of him that he has “ walked” with Mary Anne. 
It is a solemnity approached with very great 
gravity and a deep sense of its importance, by 
both the parties. An assignation is made at a 
street corner, and here George or Mary Anne, 
whosoever gets first to the ground, spends 
the time that elapses before the arrival of the 
other party to the contract, in chewing a straw 
or sucking a parasol handle, according to the 
sex of the individual. Some wrigglings an- 
nounce the moment when the beloved object 
has hove iu sight. Neither beloved object, how- 
ever, looks at the other; but, having shaken 
hands very stiffly and glanced up the street and 
down the street, both stand for a short time 
apparently in some indecision what to do next. 
This state of things ends in desperation on the 
part of George, who suddenly turns about and 
hooks out his right elbow. Mary Anne attaches 
herself to the proffered limb, and off they march. 
From that moment the affair is concluded, and 
George and Mary Anne are held to be affianced. 
A great deal was done in this way at the 
Crystal Palace on Sunday, the fourth of August; 
but for those who were too young to walk, or 
who had already walked, there was mighty 
little amusement. True, the gymnasium was 
accessible—probably because it was impossible 
to render it otherwise without rooting it up from 
the ground; and every facility was afforded to 
the company for turning themselves topsy- 
turvy immediately after dinner, or for hanging 
with their heads downward till they were black 
in the face ; but here the line was drawn. “To 
the Boats,” was inscribed at the entrance of one 
path, but when you had pursued the path to the 
water’s edge, the boats were found to have been 





cunningly removed to the centre of the lake, 
where nobody but a good swimmer who could 
pick a padlock, and row without oars, could get 
at them. “To the Cricket-ground,” said another 
inscription ; but there was no cricket when one got 
there. And the quoit-ground was destitute of those 
rings of iron which are rather an important in- 
gredient in the game. Now, surely “ our little- 
ness” comes out rather here. What possible harm 
could there have been in allowing the perfectly 
well-behaved persons who visited the Crystal 
Palace on the Sunday of which I speak, to have 
had some few of the resources of the place left 
at their disposal? If any one strong enough 
to use the gymnasium swings were at liberty to 
do so, why lock up the see-saws and the merry- 
go-rounds from the weak remainder of the com- 
pany? What harm in allowing those persons, 
who were to be found in considerable numbers, 
gazing, horror-struck, at the antediluvian mon- 
sters—what harm in allowing them a little row 
on the Jake ? 

In that Great Building at Kensington “ our 
littleness” comes out, in some respects, as well 
as our greatness. Was nothing consigned to 
the back settlements which might, with advan- 
tage, have taken the place of that Toy Trophy, 
with its rocking-horses and croquet-hammers ? 
One first-class situation is occupied by a stall 
ornamented with “ breadths” of alpaca, of dif- 
ferent colours. The candles have it all their own 
way in another specially conspicuous place, where 
they are arranged with a symmetrical ludicrous- 
ness terrible to behold. These “trophies ” 
are, generally speaking, very poor and paltry 
affairs. The word, according to Dr. Johnson, 
means “something shown or treasured up in 
proof of victory.” What sort of victories are 
proclaimed here? There is one trophy where the 
victory is over the beasts of the field, and where 
the spoils are turned into peaceful fur-tippets ; 
and one there is, consisting of all sorts of useful 
and homely wares, gathered together and brought 
into one bond of union, with this beautiful 
and mysterious inscription flourishing above it : 
“ Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our Empire, and behold our Home !” 
There is something of littleness, again, in the 
crowds about the jewellery-cases. It is less 
the intrinsic beauty of the jewels that draws 
the rumerous gazers, than the wretched thought 
of the money they are worth, or perhaps the 
even smaller thought of the wonderfully good 
society those trinkets are going into. What 
curiosity, what interest dys this consideration 
awaken! And so the jewel-cases with their 
hideous silver cups and presentation candle- 
sticks in the same ill-used metal, are thronged : 
and close by, in the Russian Court, the bronze 
groups, which as works of art are second 
to nothing in the place, are neglected and passed 
by. The bronzes will be purchased, perhaps, 
by people of taste, but one cannot depend on 
their going into the best society; whereas, on 
the other hand, the jewels will blaze at dinner- 
tables in Mayfair, and at balls in Belgravia— 
what a thought ! 

But perhaps the most remarkable develop- 
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ments of “our littleness” are those connected 
with the proceedings of what is called the 
fashionable world. There seems reason to 
ye oct gga | in this large portion 
of the community. e littleness of the 
changes they are continually making in their 
code of laws is so microscopic, that to pay due 
attention to them must be seriously injurious 
to the mental health. Their sumptuary and 
other laws are all of a hair-breadth nature, 
which it must be extremely wearing to study 
continually. It is not only the case, as every 
one has observed, that “Society” is con- 
stantly altering the site on which it takes its 
exercise from one alley of the national play- 
ground to another. It goes further than this, 
and directs at what particular inch of ground 
you are to turn, and marks out a rubicon beyond 
which it is ruin to pass. I am told by trust- 
worthy agents whom I employ, that similar mi- 
croscopic changes are continually making in 
the costume worn by this same “Society,” so 
that a gentleman will be obliged to have a new 
coat when he does not want one, because the 

arment he prized enormously a month ago has 
ecome checlsta, owing to a sudden rise or fall 
in buttons; or because some individual whom 
“Society” looks up to, has chosen to have his 
coat-tails cut “all round about” like the poor old 
woman in the nursery rhyme. Minute altera- 
tions, too, I am informed, take place in the 
colour of “Society’s” gloves ; at one time they 
must be lavender, at another pale drab, and at 
another straw-coloured. Ladies, too, lam given 
to understand, are also much addicted to these 
small alterations in their manners and customs. 
They will not only change the place where they 
disport themselves, but the hour, and even the 
hat under which they shelter themselves. And 
in this last particular they are even above all 
consideration of vanity, any young lady—“ in 
Society”—being ready at a moment’s notice to 
lay aside a hat which is becoming to her, and 
assume one hideously unbecoming, if Society’s 
bidding urge that course as imperative. Nay, 
there would appear to be even more Moen: 
able changes yet to which these docile crea- 
tures are ready to submit; and it has reached 
me from a special source that of late it has 
become the custom to change not only the 
objects by which a fair creature’s face is sur- 
rounded but the face itself, which it has be- 
come fashionable to tint to the popular shade 
of the instant. Having had my attention directed 
to this matter, I felt called upon to investigate 
it myself, and I must acknowledge that it ap- 
peared to me that there was unquestionably a 
remarkable uniformity of complexion among 
many ladies, and also that the shade was one I 
had never observed in nature—some ladies, who 
had probably rather lost their, “eye for colour,” 
wearing faces of a pale mauve colour, and some 
having gone to work at lips, eyebrows, and so 
forth, to such purpose that it was plainthey looked 
upon their countenances underneath, as a kind of 
roughsketch orrudimentary outline and substruc- 
ture, on which to build, according to their own 
fancy and genius. Nor is this all. Among both 





ladies and gentlemen in “Society” there exist 
phrases and modes of speech which are as liable to 
alteration as the length of a coat-tail or the colour 
ofa nose. Thus it will happen that on a certain 
day and at a certain hour the edict goes forth that 
in acknowledgment of all services whatsoever the 
word “Thanks” shall be used; and that when 
such services are to be rejected the form of 
speech shall be, “No. Thanks.” From the 
moment of the issue of this command, no one 
“in Society” is ever heard to say “Thank you,” 
and that poor miserable old expression of gra- 
titudeas handed over to the vulgar herd whose 
coat-tails are of all sorts of ridiculous lengths, 
and whose faces are of all sorts of ridiculous 
natural colours. I also gather from those per- 
sons in my employment whom I secrete on chairs 
in the Park, and in other localities where they 
can be on the look-out, that there are certain 
phrases in continual use, of a wholly unintelli- 
gible sort, but which Society is bound by its 
gentility to repeat on all occasions, possible and 
impossible. The first of these is, “ Don’t you 
know,” and the second is, “That sort of thing.” 
These two expressions are dragged in, pushed 
in, pulled in, and generally so inhumanly tousled 
and knocked about, that it is a marvel they hold 
together; one of my informers assures me that a 
certain gentleman, who was asked how he and the 
party he belonged to were going to Goodwood 
Races, was heard to answer, “ Going over, don’t 
you know, in an omnibus, azd that sort of thing.” 

I trust my official exertions will not become 
subject to disparagement in consequence of 
my frankly owning that I have been hitherto 
unable to ascertain who gives these laws, or 
how they are promulgated. It may be that there 
is some Social Parliament which holds midnight 
meetings, at which all such matters are dis- 
cussed, and where honourable members inform 
the House that a snob has been seen in stone- 
coloured gloves, and it is necessary that even 
at that late hour the House should resolve 
itself into committee, and act on so fearful an 
emergency. 

There is one very different detail of littleness, 
worth a moment’s mention in conclusion. 

Some years since, it happened that certain 
persons, with the idea of catering for the public 
amusement, discovered and brought to this me- 
tropolis an unhappy monster, such as, in the 
course of the accidents to which Nature is 
liable, will from time to time come into being 
and remain in the world, a blemish upon fair 
creation. The particular monster was some 
mixture of a terrible baboon and the lowest 
type of savage humanity, a humiliating link 
with the brutes, a creature which, though of 
the female sex, was bearded like a man, or 
like a goat, or what not? They called it Julia 
Pastrana. 

Now [ have not only to record that this thing 
while alive was shown among us, and that in a 
civilised country it was araded about and ad- 
vertised in order that nobody who was morbidly 
disposed might lose a chance, and that there 
were found people to respond to the appeal of the 
advertisers, but, still worse; when most merci- 
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fully this poor thing died, there were people 
found who still looked upon its carease as a 
property, who stuffed or preserved it in some 
way known to themselves, and brought it 
here again, ghastly and dead, stuck it in an 
attitude dressed up like a dancer, and showed 
it unchecked—not in a miserable booth at a 
fair, not in the back regions of Bethnal-green 
or Whitechapel, but in the best part of this 
great and civilised city, at the best season of the 
year 1862, when London was especially full of 
cultivated and educated persons.—Some little- 
ness in this, somewhere ? 


THE MURDER OF THE SHEAS. 

In 1821, a man named Gorman rented a 
farm among the wild mountains of Tipperary, 
from the Sheas, and the Sheas rented it from 
somebody else. They were not satisfied with 
Gorman for a tenant, but ejected him in the 
winter quarter. Gorman vowed to be revenged. 
He was in appearance the ideal of a bold and 
ferocious villa; he was gigantic in stature, 
with large features, ferocious eyes, a mouth 
like a wild beast, altogether a face hardly 
human, except for a look of diabolical cunning 
which was its prevailing expression. No sooner 
was he outed from his holding, than he joined 
one Mayer, the chief of a gang of ruffians 
who were the terror of the country round 
about, and had perpetrated all manner of 
atrocities, but justice had never yet been roused 
against them. Mayer promised Gorman to 
revenge him upon the Sheas, for the insult they 
had put upon him. The Sheas were quite 
aware that there was evil intended against them, 
for they laid in a quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion, and fortified their eaten All the neigh- 
bourhood were quite aware that mischief was 
brewing, but it never entered into the head of 
any one to apply for protection to the lawful 
authorities. 

There was a small miserable public-house of 
evil repute, amongst the mountains, kept by a 
man named Kelly and his wife. It was much 
frequented by Mayer and his gang. Kelly was 
in league with the gang; his wife was a dark 
silent woman, accustomed to deeds of violence, 
and to look ruffians in the face every day. She 
had the reputation of having been an “ unfortu- 
nate woman” before she married Kelly, and they 
did not live comfortably together. On Monday 
night, the 20th of November, 1821, Mayer came 
to Kelly’s house, and going into an inner room 
began to melt some lead and cast bullets in a 
mould. Mrs. Kelly knew they were to kill the 
Sheas. She had a cousin who was servant 
to the Sheas. Moved by a blind emotion of 
compassion she went up to Mayer and begged 
him not to harm the Sheas. He did not 
reply, but went on with his work. Whilst 
Mrs. Kelly was trying to get some word out 
of him, a young woman entered the outer 
room, named Kate Muhaly. She was Mrs. 
Kelly’s cousin, who lived with the Sheas as 
servant : she had been married some months, and 





as Mayer saw who it was, he left his bullets and 
came forward to speak to her; they were old 
acquaintances. Mayer, on her entrance, had 
become quite pleasant and lively, and made him- 
self as agreeable as he knew how. Poor Kate 
Muhaly, a simple sort of girl, thought no harm 
of him, and became very communicative. Mayer 
wanted to ascertain whether the Sheas were well 
on their guard, and what means of defence they 
had provided? This important information Kate 
Muhaly gave, without any suspicion of the mis- 
chief she was doing. She told him everything 
he wanted to know, about the house, the num- 
ber of the family, the arms they possessed, and 
everything they would have wished to keep from 
the knowledge of their enemies ; but how could 
a poor good girl suspect an old acquaintance, and 
her own cousin’s friend, of any evil intention in 
asking questions? At last, after Mayer had 
learned all he wanted, and after a great deal of 
pleasant laughing and joking, enlivened by acu 
of tea and a drop of whisky, Kate Muhaly too 

her leave, and returned home. When she was 
gone, Mrs. Kelly again entreated Mayer not to 
take away any life, or at any rate to promise he 
would not harm her cousin, Kate Muhaly ; this 
Mayer readily promised; he desired Mrs. Kelly 
to feel easy, for that no ill should come to her 
cousin. He said this, for fear she should give 
any warning to save her cousin, and so put the 
Sheas on their guard. That very night Mrs. 
Kelly was unable to sleep, for thinking of Mayer 
and the mischief he was evidently meaning. She 
did not know when it was to be, but she was too 
anxious to sleep. She did not dare to speak to 
her husband, for he was in league with Mayer 
and his gang. When he was asleep, Mrs. Kelly 
rose softly, and wrapping herself in his coat, 
went softly out of the house and took her way 
to Mayer’s cottage. It was a fine night for the 
time of year, and there was a moon. When 
she reached the door of Mayer’s cottage, she 
heard a number of voices in eager consultation. 
Suddenly the door opened. Mrs. Kelly crouched 
behind some bushes ; if she had been seen, she 
would certainly have been murdered without 
hesitation; as it was, the party passed on in 
half-military array, without suspecting that they 
were watched. She distinctly saw and recog- 
nised eight of the gang; they were all armed, 
and one of them carried two lighted pieces of turf, 
which he kept alive by blowing upon them from 
time to time. Mrs. Kelly then understood the 
nature of the mischief they were intending. 
Scarcely able to stand for terror, she neverthe- 
less continued to follow them at a distance, over 
fields and fences and broken ground, until she 
reached a hill which overlooked the glen where 
the farmstead of the Sheas stood, and whence 
she could see everything. She was not without 
a hope that Mayer would still keep his word 
about sparing her cousin. Suddenly a bright 
light burst from the thatch of the farm-house ; 
another flame broke out on the opposite side ; 
the house was enveloped in flames, and the whole 
glen was lighted up inthe glare. Shrieks, cries, 
entreaties for mercy, rose from the burning house 





was expecting her first confinement. As soon 





—shrieks and cries that were responded to by yells 
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of laughter and demoniac exultation ; the mur- 
derers had secured all the doors, and, well armed, 
had posted themselves round the house to drive 
back any who should try to escape. They 
mocked the shrieks of their victims ; they danced 
wildly about, in ferocious excitement; and let 
off their guns into the flames. There were 
seventeen human beings shut up in the Sheas’ 
house; they were well armed, and provided 
with ammunition, but they do not seem to 
have made any effort to fire on their enemies 
from the windows, or to sell their lives dearly : 
paralysed with terror, they had only the blind 
instinct of trying to get out, all of them by the 
same door. They struggled, fought, and impeded 
each other, like rats in a burning barn, nal were 
found next morning piled up behind the front 
door, an entangled blackened heap of what 
had once been human beings—a confused and 
horrible pile. One pitiful incident came to light 
of the events of that night. Poor Kate Muhaly, 
whose indiscretion had been the immediate cause 
of all, was, as we have said, near her confine- 
ment. The scorching heat and wild affright 
brought on premature labour. When she felt 
the first pains, she dragged herself to a wash- 
house, where there was a large tub of water. 
As soon as the child was born, she plunged the 
little thing into the tub, holding its head above 
water so that it might breathe. In the morn- 
ing her body was found, with the arm that had 
held the child, hanging over the side of the tub. 
The poor little baby had been burned too. 

The building had burned rapidly; the roof 
had fallen in, and the shrieks and groans were 
silent, when assistance came. The glare of the 
flames, and the noise of the shouting, and the 
firing of the guns, were seen and heard to a great 
distance. Philip Dillon, the nearest farmer, 
suspected at once what was going on, and 
called his labourers and servants, gave them 
arms, and led them himself towards the Sheas’ 
dwelling, intending to help them; but he came 
too late. The murderers were still on the 
ground, but, as the party drew near, the roof 
fell in, and no more shrieks were heard. Philip 
Dillon and his party were inferior in numbers to 
Mayer and his gang, and neither party wished to 
attack the other. Mayer drew his men off, but 
not before a cow-boy in Dillon’s party who was 
brother to one of Shea’s servants had advanced 
near enough to recognise Gorman quite dis- 
tinctly ; he was with the gang enjoying his re- 
venge, and making his companions laugh by 
mimicking the shrieks of the victims. On their 
road they passed close to the place where the 
miserable Mrs. Kelly was lying on the ground, 
still alive, and sensible of the horrors she had 
witnessed. She found her way home, ard did 
not say a word to her husband. The cow-boy 
went to rouse up the poor old woman, his 
mother, to tell her of his brother’s fate. As 
soon as she had a little recovered from the 
shock of hearing it, she laid her commands on 
him to keep silence lest the same doom should 
eome upon them too. 

Next morning the news of what had happened 
spread rapidly; the whole county gathered in 





crowds; the police were on the alert; but not 
a trace of the murderers could be found. The 
cow-boy held his peace. Philip Dillon and his 
men declared they had not come near enough to 
recognise any one. Mrs. Kelly was examined 
before the magistrates, but declared she knew 
nothing. 

An immense reward was offered for the dis- 
covery of the murderers, but for a year and a 
half all the researches of government were in 
vain. The spot where the horrors had been 
transacted, was shunned as an accursed spot ; but 
nobody would help to denounce the perpetrators 
of the horrible crime. 
nessed everything, led a haunted life; the recol- 
lection of what she had seen, was more horrible 
than the sight of the reality. She could not rest 
in her bed, but arose night after night, to walk 
round the blackened ruins of Shea’s farm-house, 
which had a horrible attraction for her. She spoke 
to no one, but wandered about, too miserable to 
live, and afraid to die. Her mind began to give 
way under her horrible secret. She believed 
that her cousin Kate Muhaly, holding her baby 
in her arms, was constantly haunting her and up- 
braiding her for not bringing the murderers to 
— At last, unable to bear her misery any 
onger, she revealed the secret to her priest in 
confession. He urged her to inform the magis- 
trates ; but it required all his authority, and long 
exercise of it, before he could succeed. She was 
a woman of great firmness, and would endure 
any torture sooner than turn “informer.” At 
last the priest’s words and the desire to give 
rest to the soul of her cousin, prevailed. 
Mary Kelly went to Captain Despard, a magis- 
trate, and told him all 
murder of the Sheas. Mayer, Gorman, and all 


the gang, were arrested, brought to trial, con- ! 
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victed, and executed. 
We wish we could add what became of Mary 
Kelly, but we do not know. It has been men- 


tioned that an immense reward had been offered | 
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for the apprehension of the murderers; but | 


whether Mary Kelly took the money or not, is 


and outrage, the murder of the Sheas bears 
away the palm for atrocity. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF STARS AND 
STRIPES. 


not recorded. Amid the annals of Irish crime | 











M. Maurice Sanp, son of Madame Dudevant, 
had the fortune to travel in the United States, last 
summer, with Prince Napoleon and the Princess 
Clotilde. He was shodes in the prince’s yacht 
at Algiers, and, having accepted an invitation to 
accompany the prince and princess to Lisbon, 


remained with them in their subsequent ex- || 


tended journeyings in America. After many 
stoppages and excursions, he arrived with 


them at New York, where M. Sand landed || 


with, as he says, a pair of eyes and ears, but 
with no great pretensions to wisdom or powers 
of discernment. 
style what he saw and heard, and leaves his 
readers to make their own deductions. 


M. Sand’s attention, after he had landed at 
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New York, was first attracted, while driving 
through Broadway, by “the Monument,” which 
was hung with black and white flags, in addi- 
tion to the national emblems, that have every- 
where adorned the city since the commence- 
ment of the war. He asked the meaning of 
these funeral symbols, and was told that the 
country was wearing mourning for her children 
who were killed at Bull Run. 

“ But I thought Bull Run was a victory ?” 

“ Oh no, it was a prudent retreat.” 

This seemed to tlie travellers rather a sorrow- 
ful awakening from the dream of triumph which 
had been previously trumpeted in the New York 
journals. 

Some days later, M. Sand found all the public 
edifices of New York illuminated, and the popu- 
lation keeping holiday in the streets. Flags and 
lighted torches were being carried about by girls 
decked out with ribbons and flowers. The fire- 
men were out with their engines, brilliant with 
red, white, and blue lamps—the Union colours 
—the militia was under arms with a band at its 
head. Music, dancing, and drinking were every- 


where. Whatcan all these exclamations mean ? 
—‘ Where are they?” “Are they coming ?” 
Who? What? Is it the celebration of an- 


other victory? Has there been a repetition of 
Bull Run? No; here they come: hurrah! 
Long live the volunteers of the Sixth Regiment ! 
It was the return of the vanquished soldiers 
from the Potomac. Strange indeed! An ova- 
tion to a band of rnnaways! 

The business of enlistment seems to be carried 
on (or seems to have been, when it was carried 
on) with about as much seriousness as a show at 
a fair. Here is a description of a recruiting- 
officer endeavouring to obtain a fresh supply of 
noble defenders of their country. The scene 
was a tent, adorned with warlike ornaments. A 
age attired in black clothes like a gentleman, 

ut acting like a mountebank, having succeeded 
by means of a trumpet in drawing slau crowd 
around him, began thus to announce his busi- 
ness: “‘ Make haste, for there are not more than 
twenty places left! Just see now, how I dress 
my soldiers,” producing at the same time two 
fellows whom he used as advertisements, clothed 
in a fantastic Zouave costume. ‘ Food, wash- 
ing, and clothes, and twelve dollars for pocket- 
money!” His eloquence prevailing on some of 
the crowd, they entered the tent and enlisted, 
and were marched off immediately, flags flying 
aud drums beating. 

What a strange country! exclaims M. Sand. 
If among all these adventurers, whose only 
dream is of dollars, or if among those poor 
volunteers who are satisfied if they can get 
food and clothing for three months, there should 
be any true patriots, what steadiness of faith 
and devotion must they need to overcome the 
disgust inspired by these ridiculous affectatious 
of enthusiasm ! 

The names of the recently-formed corps are 
pe everywhere: sometimes accompanied 

y pictures, which connoisseurs of military cos- 
tumes behold with amazement. Thereare German 





sharp-shooters, English volunteers, Scotch rifles, 
Garibaldians, Swiss cavalry, the guards of La- 
fayette, American chasseurs. The so-called uni- 
form of the remainder is made up of bits of 
each of the others. The corps which is pre- 
eminently the favourite, is the Zouave. Every- 
thing is 4 la Zouave—women’s and children’s 
clothes, gaiters, bonbons, trousers, and soup. As 
for the puffing placards, here is a specimen: 

Do you know a finer regiment than the Zouaves 
of New Attica? 

No! 

Do you know a regiment better commanded than 
the Zouaves of New Attica ? 

No! no! 

Do you know a fiercer regiment than the Zouaves 
of New Attica? 

No! no! no! 

Do you wish to avenge your country ? 

Yes! 

Do you wish to get twelve dollars a month ? 

Yes! yes! 

Enrol yourself then in the Zouaves of New At- 
tica! !! 

Yes! yes! yes! 

The whole is finished by an appeal “ ‘To Arms,” 
in letters three feet high, with fifteen notes of 
admiration. 

M. Sand visited the camp or depdt for recruits 
on the Hudson: made up of one of the most 
heterogeneous and motley companies of men that 
was ever dignified by the title of a military sta- 
tion. Maule all the European nationalities were 
here represented--Germans, Irish, Swiss, Hun- 
garians, Italians, and French; of Americans 
there certainly was not tenina hundred. Many 
of the wretched fellows were men out of em- 
ployment, who had preferred joining the Union 
army, to dying of hunger; for they at least 
got bread to eat, though little else, in spite 
of tempting promises. One of the recruits, a 
Frenchman who looked as if he were going 
to be hanged, said, ‘“‘ Yes, the promises are all 
well enough; sixty francs a month, exclusive 
of food and clothing, looks very attractive; but 
all the while we have been in camp we have 
not seen the colour of tieir dollars. For clothing 
they have given us one pair of gaiters and one pair 
of braces. The rations are very well for those 
who are particularly fond of ice, journals, and 
tobacco, but these don’t happen to agree with 
me. I have engaged myself for three months, 
and I have yet six weeks more to remain. When 
that time has expired I hope they may get me 
here again.” 

There was also in camp here a company 
of the celebrated American Zouaves, almost 
entirely composed of Frenchmen who have seen 
but little service, and [French] Canadians who 
have seen none. This would not matter much, 
provided they were ready and willing; but re- 
specting discipline? “Oh! discipline,” said one 
of them; “what can you expect? There are 
those Canadians made corporals and sergeants 
because they can speak English; and difficult 
enough it is for us to obey commands given in 
that villanous language of theirs, of which we 
do not understand one word.” “Then,” said 
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another, “ You should see what sort of officers 
we have. A lawyer, a hairdresser, or an apo- 
thecary, raises a company, or battalion, which 
he calls a regiment, and of which he styles him- 
self colonel or captain. He promises us, if 
we will only be induced to enlist, roasted larks 
with sauce ala victoire ; but at the first shot our 
colonel, the lawyer, and our captain, the hair- 
dresser, who perhaps know very well how to 
handle a pen and curling-irons, but who are 
entirely ignorant of the management of a sword 
or musket, run away, together with their soldiers 
ofa fortnight’s standing. This is what happened 
at Bull Run. I have been made a corporal, 
because I know fifteen English words. The 
other day I gave an order to an American 
soldier, who turned round and asked me the 
meaning of it. Now what would you have 
me do with soldiers who want an explanation 
of en avant, marche? From the least to 
the greatest, all want to command, and none 
obey.” 

At Washington M. Sand had opportunities 
of meeting men whose names are just now in- 
timately associated with American affairs. He 
accompanied Prince Napoleon to the White 
House, where they were received by Mr. Seward, 
whom he describes as an intelligent man, with a 
countenance expressive of energy and refine- 
ment. Dressed in a yellow linen paletot and a 
broad-brimmed hat, Mr. Seward somewhat re- 
sembled—though only at first sight—a small 
country landlord. In Congress he is the per- 
sonification of the Republican party, and from 
his courageous opposition to the anti-aboli- 
tionists, has the honour of being burnt in effigy 
in the South. After waiting a few minutes, a 
small door opened, and gave the visitors access 
to a very tall thin gentleman, dressed in black, 
and holding in his large shaggy hands a pair of 
white gloves, which had never been put on, and 
never could be. A long nose, a large mouth, a 
small soft eye, hollow cheeks, the beard arranged 
a l’ Américaine—“ a fashion which would make 
even Jupiter himself look vulgar—a tuft of 
long hair brushed up from the forehead and 
bending over it like a weeping-willow, and a 

leasant face not without attractiveness — 
ere you have the chief physical characteristics 
of President Lincoln.” Honest Abe, as the 

call him, advanced to meet his visitors wit 

a timid awkward manner, and, after shaking 
hands with them, endeavoured to commence 
a friendly conversation. ‘“‘How many days 
were you coming from Europe? ‘Is it to 
the son of Lucien Bonaparte that I have the 
honour of speaking? ‘How do you like 
America?’ ‘It is very warm!’ The worthy 
man was evidently full of kindness; but, while 
he was the actual representative of freedom, he 
himself possessed no touch of it either in speech 
or manners.” ; 

During the same day, M. Sand met Generals 
Scott and M‘Clellan. The former he describes 
as a tall stout old man of seventy-five, a 
hero at Vera Cruz and in Mexico im 1847. 
“T was asked,” says M. Sand, “if I did not 














think he resembled Napoleon the First. But, 
with the very best intentions in the world, 
I could discover nothing in his appearance but 
an exceedingly English character. M‘Clellan 
is a man of about thirty-five years of age, ener- 
getic and intelligent, with simple modest man- 
ners. During the time of the war in the Crimea 
he made a journey there for the purpose of mili- 
tary improvement.” 

General M‘Dowell’s camp, being situated last 
August, after the sad affair at Bull Run, close 
to Washington, on the other side of the Potomac, 
M. Sand, crossing the river in order to visit it, 
occupied himself in noticing the different occu- 

ations of the soldiers. Almost the first thing 

e observed on entering the camp, was a group 
of twenty soldiers sitting with their wives in a 
circle on the ground, under some large trees, 
singing psalms. There were, of course, the ordi- 
nary accompaniments of camp-life—tents, wag- 
gons, bundles of muskets, sentinels, couriers, 
groups of officers—but what struck the at- 
tention of our French friend most was the 
entire absence of gaiety and fun. A fine 
mansion, previously belonging to a Seces- 
sionist, was in use as general quarters; long 
rows of horses, tied up to the trees in the park, 
were grazing on the contents of ornamental 
flower-baskets ; anda herd of oxen were stupidly 
splashing themselves in the ponds, waiting their 
turn to serve their country after their manner 
as beef. Here the prince and his party met 
General M‘Dowell, who, with much simplicity 
and clearness, explained to the prince in French, 
by maps and plans, the evolutions of the armies 
on the 21st July. 

The travellers also visited the Confederate 
camps. They were provided with a Union escort 
from Washington as far as the neutral ground 
between. Here they were received by a troop of 
Virginian Confederate cavalry, strong hardy 
horsemen, who conducted them to the camp at 
Fairfax, which they found pleasantly situated 
on the sides of vabwesiel eminences. The 
men had an extremely picturesque appearance, 
and here, at least, they did not seem to be play- 
ing at soldiers. Leaving Fairfax, the party set 
out for Centreville, the road to which was 
covered by lamentable traces of the precipi- 
tous flight of the Unionists. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Centreville is Bull Run, the little 
river which has given its name to the Federal 
defeat. M. Sand visited it, and found, in 
the once peaceful country which surrounded 
it, the dismal spectacle which a deserted field 
of battle always presents. Trees mutilated 
by shot, cottages in ruin, spiked cannon, dead 
horses, and birds of prey. Many and loud com- 
— were made on both sides, of the in- 
1umanity shown to the wounded. The North 
accused the South of having violated a church, 
used as a hospital for fifteen hundred of their 
men, by firing on the wounded and the surgeons 
—a charge which the South wholly denied, and 
brought counter-charges against the Unionists 
of treasonable murder, under a false flag. 
On both sides there existed such implacable 
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hatred that a wounded man expected as little 
quarter as if he were engaged in a combat 
with wild Indians. This being the temper 
which existed on the part both of North and 
South, the subject of the following incident, 
which M. Sand met near the field of battle, may 
be forgiven for feeling disturbed in his mind on 
account of his possible fate. ‘Three horsemen 
made their appearance,” says he, “ conducting 
a prisoner on horseback tied to his saddle. He 
was a stout gentleman, with red hair and whis- 
kers, looking very warm, bareheaded, wearing 
a white coat, and with his trousers up to his 
knees from the trot of his horse. He looked 
very foolish between his two guardians, with 
their long yellow moustaches; who, with re- 
volvers in their hands, compelled him to obe- 
dience. I was told that he was a Northern 
spy. Poor fellow, I can quite understand his 
not being very gay in the contemplation of the 
cord that bound his wrists, which, in the 
course of an hour, perhaps, might be transferred 
to his neck, to hang him to the branch of a 
tree.” 

Arriving late one night at Manassas, the 
French party were received and entertained by 
General Johnston, the conqueror at Bull Run. 
He appeared to be a man about fifty; thin; of 
gentlemanly manners ; not able to speak French ; 
and either very reserved or very distrustful. 
Here, too, the party found General Beauregard— 
French in origin, language, and manners; not 
more than forty years old; short, but command- 
ing, both physically and morally; of great 
energy, ready speech, and rough determined 
voice. These generals of the South, like those 
of the North, were dressed in blue tunics, with- 
out epaulets. “ Although,” says M. Sand, “our 
supper was wanting in wine and napkins, it was 
not the less good. As for ice, an object of the 
highest importance in a hot country, General 
Johnston excused himself for not having any, 
saying, ‘Since the war we have no more had ice 
from the North, than the North have had cotton 
from the South.’” After supper, Prince Napoleon 
conversed until midnight with Generals Beaure- 
gard and Johnston, and the principal Secession 
officers. M. Sand gathered from these conversa- 
tions that the Southerners have vowed a mortal 
hatred to the Yankees, and that they cleverly 
avoided the slavery question. 

At Centreville, while M. Sand was lounging 
about from group to group, he heard several 
characteristic conversations among some of the 
young Confederate soldiers. Here are two or 
three specimens: 

“We do not want to have anything to do 
with the Yankees; neither will we suffer a 
single Yankee foot on our territory; and they 
having once violated it, it is all over between 
us.” 

Then another : 

“Have we not the right of separation, since 
we possess the right of union? ‘They very well 
know that, without us, their commerce is ruined, 
for we are the cultivators. But we will be no} 
longer cheated. We will continue the war two 





years—four, if it be necessary. We have sa- 
crificed our property, and are ready to sacrifice 
our lives, but we will have nothing more to do 
with the Yankees. England and France want 
our productions, and we are willing to let them 
have them, but without the intervention of the 
North as the commercial middleman.” 

A third: 

“ Who in the United States thinks of freeing 
the slaves? Nobody. It is only in Europe that 
they trouble themselves about that; and there 
they fancy that we pass the whole of our time 
in thrashing our negroes. It is the Yankees who 
spread these false reports, in order to ruin us, 
and because they are jealous of our wealth. 
Look at Carolina, Georgia, and New Orleans, 
and you may see there what care we take of 
our slaves. If by chance one of them should 
fall sick, no means are spared towards his reco- 
very. They are well lodged and fed; they work 
no more den is right, and they want for no- 
thing. They are much more fortunate than the 
settlers and labourers out West. Yes! And 
with us they are far happier than black 
men are in the North ; where, it is true, they 
have liberty—but it is the liberty to die of 
hunger !” 

A private infantry soldier, whom M. Sand 
met, a moment after parting from these ardent 
Confederates, said: “I am a Frenchman. I 
came to America to pursue my calling as a gar- 
dener, but the war left nothing for me to culti- 
vate but laurels. Well, although the countr 
was turned topsy-turvy, still I must eat, so 
enlisted ayeall for two years.” 

“ And your pay ?” 

“And my pay, of course. The infantry are 
tolerably well paid. In the cavalry, more than 
three-quarters of the men receive nothing. They 
are nearly all men in a good position.” 

“ Have you any negro soldiers ?” 

“Oh, indeed! negroes! Who would serve 
with negroes ?” 

“You despise the negroes, then ?” 

“Would you have me like them? The negro 
is not paid; he simply works, and is content to 
be a slave. He will tell you proudly: ‘Me 
good slave; me work better than white man!’ 
and thus small settlers, like me, for instance, 
are driven either to die of hunger or to hire 
ourselves to be killed for a cause which does 
not concern us. No; we don’t like them any 
more than they do in the North—those ne- 
groes |” 

It seemed to me, says M. Sand, that this 
volunteer gardener settled the question very 
well. The deplorable degradation of the slave 
contented with his lot, and the misery of the 
free man or mean-white reduced to starvation 
by this monstrous concurrence. 

Concerning social things, M. Sand has this to 
say of the manner in which Sunday is observed 
in America:—“ The Puritan Sabbath is distin- 
guished here (New York) by all its horrible 
excess and laziness. Everything is shut up; 
and, from the first thing in the morning, you 
see men half stupified or dead drunk, lymg in 
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the corners or on the steps of the bar-rooms. 
The Sabbath is observed so strictly that a 
dead horse was allowed to lie the whole of one 
Sunday until late in the morning of the next 
day, in the middle of Broadway, before it was 
removed. But a sight infinitely more revolting 
was that of a human body, left hanging the 
whole day from a rope, fastened to a post at the 
edge of one of the quays, with only the head 
out of water. Do they save people here who 
happen to be drowned on Sunday? Perhaps 
such is not the custom! However that may be, 
some children were fishing around the misezable 
corpse, and were laughing at the livid face: 
which some of them made a mark to aim pebbles 
at. When the stone rebounded from the 
bare skull there were bursts of laughter. I 
turned away indignant : little attracted, I must 
confess, by this specimen of American manners. 
Two steps from these heartless little fisher- 
men and close by the battery, I met with an- 
other scene which grieved me still more : it was 
a group of poor German labourers newly landed, 
who had established here their miserable en- 
campment. In the midst of certain scattered 
trunks and implements, which were the hope of 
the family, some of the women were preparing 
food with their half-naked babies at their breast, 
while others were washing linen, which they 
hung out on poles to dry. These emigrants, 
having been attracted by the hope of large 
grants and riches which they fancied awaitin 
them in America, were beginning here their hard 
apprenticeship to American Reality. The specu- 
lators who had decoyed them were seeking 
money of them; but, as they had nothing save 
their labour to offer, they walked off shrug- 
ging their shoulders. And here these poor 
fellows, with the true resignation of peasants, 
— to remain until fortune should favour 
them.” 





HEATH AND MOUNTAIN. 
Ere yet the golden sheaves were piled, 
We went, a solitary pair, 
My friend and I, across the heaths, 
To wander on the mountains bare, 
The misty mountains broad and wild. 


We wandered where the streamlet twines 
Its silver, round the mountain’s base, 
Toiling through all that golden day, 
Till on a rocky resting-place 
We paused above the giant pines. 


We clambered up the misty Ben, 

Half cloud, half sunshine, there, the while; 
We skimmed the silver-sheeted loch, 

We rambled round the sleeping isle, 
Or loitered in a twilight glen. 


Deep was our rapture where we stept, 
And one grey lonely ruin found, 

Till in each broken arch we stirred 
The slumbering ivy into Sound, 

Disturbed the halls where ages slept. 


We read our Ossian in the fern, 
Amid the mountain scenes he sung, 
. We revelled in his mists of gold, 
Till grander seemed his mountain tongue 
In that wild landscape bleak and stern. 


We saw the little fishing town, 

A dingy crescent round the bay, 
The scaly prizes drifted in, 

The morning breaking cold and grey 
O’er ragged headlands bare and brown. 


The bleating of the mountain flocks 
That roam beyond a shepherd’s care; 

The wandering wild-fowls’ lonely shriek, 
Like murmurs of the dreaming air; 

The seals half-sunned upon the rocks; 


All haunt me yet. Were I to live 
Untravelled till my latest hour, 
These memories of the past would raise 
A deathless charm, a quenchless power, 
A sense of wild relief to give. 





RUSSIAN TRAVEL. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE WHITE VILLAGE. 

Nor until 1863, when the act takes complete 
effect, shall we know the results of the emanci- 
pation of thirty millions of serfs. While among 
the peasants, journeying from one part to 
another, about the time of the first edict on 
the subject, I tried to ascertain what value the 
peasants themselves set on the promised boon ; 
but I could not find my way far into the mass 
of their ignorance and apathy. 

One day I had the following conversation with 
a serf, who brought me a message : 

* Your name is Evan Vasiliovitch ; to whom 
do you belong ?” 

“T am the serf of Karmoritch.” 

“ How many are you?” 

** Two thousand souls are we.” 

You will all soon be free.” 

He looked at me from the corners of his eyes, 
and drawled out : 

“Yes. If God and our Father wills.” 

“Tt will be better for you, Evan; will it 
not ?” 

** God knows, baron; how should I know ?” 

“ How much obrok do you pay ?” 

“ Thirty roubles a year.” 

‘Do you pay it in work, or in money ?” 

“ T work four days a week in the sugar fabric, 
to pay the obrok, passport, and taxes.” 

“How much are the passport and taxes >” 

“ About three roubles and a half, besides other 
things.” 

“That is thirty-three roubles and a half you 
have to pay, and for this you work four days 
every week in the sugar-mill ?” 

“Tt is so, baron, and hard work it is.” 

“When you get your freedom you will not 
require to pay Soul orto work for it. Your 
time will be your own, to cultivate your ground. 
Will that not be better for you ?” 

“God give it. I don’t know. But I am 
tired of working.” 

“ How much land have you?” 

“ Three and a half deciatines” (ten acres). 

“ Well, that is plenty to keep your family on. 
If you spend all your time on it and pay no obrok, 
is it not plenty ?” 

“T don’t know, baron, but I am tired of 
working in the fabric.” 








“Now, tell me, Evan, what do you intend to 
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do when you get your freedom? Will you re- 
main here and work your ground, or will you 
seek bread somewhere else ?” 

He turned his eyes first up, then down, then 
on both sides, as if seeking to evade an answer, 
gave the peculiar peasant’s shrug, and slowly 
muttered : 

“T shall sleep, baron.” 

“ And after you have slept, Evan ?” 

*T shall eat, baron.” 

“ And after you have eaten, Evan?” 

*T shall sleep again, baron.” 

“ And when the black bread is gone, and when 
the pig and poultry are all eaten, and when the 
potatoes, carrots, and cabbages, are all eaten, 
and when there is no firewood nor pasture, what 
will you do then, Evan 2?” 

“Then I will tell you, baron. Now, may God 
give you health, and thank you for the tea- 
money you are going to give me. Give you 
good day !” 

I believe this is the case of nearly all the 
serfs. The condition of many of these people 
at this time may be judged from the following 
account of himself, I got with difficulty from 
a peasant who worked in a cotton-mill : 

“T earn four roubles (twelve and sixpence) a 
month. My time is all spent in the mill, from 
five o’clock in the morning until eight o’clock at 
night. My wife and two daughters work on the 
fields belonging to the baron, five days every 
week in summer. They get no wages. In 
winter they do any kind of work required of 
them by the steward. My son, who is seven- 
teen years old, works also in the mill, and gets 
two roublesamonth. We have three deciatines 
of land. It is our own, so is the house. We 
can only raise a few potatoes, cabbages, and 
carrots. The women do this work. We keep a 
pig, and we have some ducks. Weeat them. We 
get black flour from the econome (the steward’s 
tommy-shop) ; this is deducted from our wages. 
We pay no obrok from these wages nor taxes. 
Our work is counted for this; the steward 
manages all that. Somehow I am always in 
debt to the steward’s office. I have worked ten 
years in the mill, and am a good spinner. I 
don’t know what we shall do when we get our 
freedom. We shall not work any more, I sup- 
pose. I may go begging; it is an easy life. I 
am now unfit for out-door work, but my son is 
able; let him cultivate the land. We are three 
thousand souls on this estate ; a thousand nearly 
are away, and pay forty roubles obrok each a 
ear. They pay their own passports and taxes 
esides.” 

This is a sorry but true picture. Eleven 
ounds a year had this man and his family to 
ive on! For this sum the father and son gave 
all their time in the mill, and the mother and two 
daughters five days a week in other work. In 
a free mill worked on the free principle, the 
father and son alone were worth, and were sure 
to receive, about sixty pounds, and the two 
daughters thirty; but then they could be 
forced to pay out of that what their master 
those to exact for obrok and taxes. Many 


of the serfs are better off, and some are 
worse. The serfs, belonging at one time to the 
crown, are now free, and those possessed by the 
rich old families have paid five roubles obrok, and 
done what they pleased with their ground or 
themselves. Some of them are immensely rich, 
and could purchase their freedom at fabulous 
sums, but great nobles sometimes choose to re- 
tain them, either as a reserve fund in case of 
need, or from a foolish vanity in the posses- 
sion of a serf worth half a million roubles. 
Such instances, however, are by no means 
common. 

Intelligence reached us one day that some- 
thing serious had happened among the serfs at 
a place called the White Village, twenty miles 
off. I started off to the place in company 
with my Scotch friend Saunderson, who was 
then my visitor. The White Village was a 
village of considerable size, and the houses 
seemed to have once been of a more com- 
fortable class than any I had seen in those 
parts. Now it was a most desolate picture of 
extreme penury and woe: soldiers were in pos- 
session of every door; Cossacks patrolled the 
streets and the adjacent roads, so that but for 
my friend’s clever assistance we should not have 
been allowed to enter. ‘The steward’s house, 
with all his property and stores, had been burnt 
down and he himself had been murdered. His 
family (a wife, a son, and two daughters) could 
nowhere be found. Some ten peasants were 
dead, and many were wounded. A gang of serfs 
in irons, or bound with ropes, followed by 
screaming women, some with babies in their 
arms, were leaving the place under an escort 
of Cossacks, who were jeering the poor wretches 
and probing them with lances, on their way 
to the government town prison: whence they 
would pass ultimately to the Siberian mines, no 
doubt. 

This is the story of the outbreak : 

Genera! Obrassoff died and left his widow 
two estates: this of the White Village, which 
had come into his possession only a short time 
before his death, was one : the other was that upoa 
which my friend Saunderson served as superin- 
tendent. The lady was a person of a tender 
heart, who had been well educated, and mixed 
in the best society. At her husband’s death she 
left the capital and its pleasures, in order to 
devote herself to the education of her daughter, 
taking with her a first-rate governess and a little 
English girl as companion and English tutor. 
The little English girl, by name Lucy Murray, 
was fatherless, her mother was unable to edu- 
cate her, and she was glad to give ler com- 
panionship to the Russian young lady in ex- 
change for good treatment and an education 
in German, French, and music. 

Arrived at the White Village, which she had 
never seen before, the “ generalshe” (“ Mrs. Ge- 
neral”) decided upon living there for a time. 
While the old family house was being prepared 
for her reception she stayed in a friend’s house 
in the nearest town. ‘Ihe former proprietor 








of the White Village had been rich, and easy 
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with his serfs. He had possessed several 
estates of considerable extent lying widely se- 

arate from this part of the country, where 
fe had never been but once: in fact, he knew 
very little of the White Village except that it 
was his, and that the steward sent or brought 
him plenty of excuses for non-payment, but 
little money. It did not trouble him much, 
therefore, when the people on the estate passed 
to the General Obrassoff at cards or dice: he 
merely remarked (Madame Obrassoff is herself 
my authority here) that if the general made no 
more of the pigs than he had made of them, they 
would not be of much use tohim. The general 
determined, however, to make the estate valu- 
able. It was in the same country as his other 
property, and would form a large addition to 
is income if well handled. But soon after 
he had sent off a new steward with the dis- 
charge of the old steward in his pocket, and 
with orders to repair the house, buy stock, and 
raise the obrok from ten roubles to thirty, he 
died. Thus madame, good tender-hearted com- 
passionate Madame Obrassoff ruled in his stead 
until her child’s majority. 

On the morning after she had taken posses- 
sion, and installed herself comfortably in her 
large wooden house, before she had quite got 
out of bed the large plot of grass (which served 
for a lawn in front) was filled with a mass of 
human beings clad in the most filthy rags, 
waiting to pay their respects to their new 
owner: the old “starost” heading the raga- 
muffins with evident pride and pleasure. Eng- 
lish rags are bad, Scotch are worse, and Irish are 
worse, but Russian rags are beyond all concep- 
tion. When the lady appeared on the lawn among 
her “ souls” she was perfectly shocked by their 
wretched appearance; and the starost having 
marked with cunning satisfaction her aspect of 
sympathy, advanced first with a “welcome pre- 
sent,” a lean goose, and laid it at her feet. He 
then kissed her feet and the feet of her daughter, 
and wished that all imaginable blessings might be 
poured down on their “high-born” heads. He 
then said that the present he had brought, was not 
fit to give to a stanavoy’s clerk, far less to such 
a high-born generalshe, but it was all now left him 
to give, he was so poor! The rest of the ragged 
host advanced and followed suit, no one coming 
empty-handed. Some gave one egg, others 
a few berries or a bit of black bread, some a 
jug of kvass or an old paralytic hen; this one 

rought a starved rabbit, that one a small paper 
of salt or a fewcarrots. The speeches delivered 
on this great occasion by some of the elder 
peasants were similar to that of the old starost. 
“High-bora lady, we are your humble slaves. 
Forgive us for having nothing better to offer 
you. We are poor. Look at us with the golden 
eye, and have pity. God give you health and 
long life to live among us. We are poor, but 
obedient. We willall die for you. It is God’s 
truth, lady, we are poor.” Many of them shed 
tears profusely. The kind-hearted woman wept 


in sympathy, and pitied the degraded beings from 
the bottom of her heart. 


How could she exact 





thirty roubles a year from such people? Flow 
poe she put a hard steward over them, to grind 
more out of them? Had this not been already 
carried too far ? 

“ Starost,” she said, “hear me. My husband 
gave orders before he died, that each man should 
pay thirty roubles obrok. Has the steward told 
you so, and are you willing to pay it ?” 

“ High-born lady, it is truth. We have been 
told, but God knows we cannot pay it. All we 
have, is not worth thirty roubles each. You 
have beautiful eyes to lock with. See these 

eople. Is it possible that we can pay all this 
arge sum. Ah, lady! have compassion and be 
an angel, and make the obrok ten roubles as it 
was before.” 

“Steward,” said the. lady, “give me your 
opinion.” 

** My lady, honoured and obeyed, it is my 
opinion that all this is a farce got up to deceive 

ou. Don’t believe them. They seem poor, 
but I suspect them to be the reverse. I can- 
not prove it yet, but I soon will. Follow, 
madame, your illustrious husband’s design, and 
, shall pledge myself to find the obrok. I have 
one.” 

Here the whole body of the peasants, about 
fifteen hundred, at a secret sign from the 
starost, surrounded the lady and fell on their 
knees, howling and crying. 

“My children,” she said, “I pity you. It is 
sad to look on you, with those rags. I will not 
ask you to pay what you cannot pay, but I must 
have some obrok, and shall be content with ten 
roubles each, if it is paid without trouble to 
me. I wish to be kind, and to live amongst you 
happily.” 

The starost crossed himself, and so did the 
multitude; the starost thanked the lady, and 
with many bendings and bowings vowed that 
this sum should be paid by the people, if he 
made them sell everything they had. They then 
parted : the lady rejoicing in having done a deed 
of mercy: the starost chuckling at the success 
of his trick: the new steward, finding his occu- 
pation gone, gave notice to quit, and so antici 
pated his dismissal. 

Next day, while the generalshe was giving 
orders in her new house, and the French 
governess, the daughter, and Lucy Murray, were 
at their first lessons, the cunning old starost and 
twenty other peasants, clad in good comfortable 
garments, and looking healthy and well to do, 
unearthed some thirty or forty very fine young 
horses of their own breeding and rearing, 
from a secret spot in which they had been 
hidden, and were soon on their way to the 
large fair in the government town, to sell them 
for from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
roubles: the greater part of which money, after 
being divided, was destined for their secret 
hoards, as soon as it could be turned into hard 
cask. (Paper has no chance against bullion 
among the peasants.) The people of this vil- 
lage were to a man, dealers, breeders, and 
rearers of horses, who attended all the fairs for 





many hundred versts round, and only used their 
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own land and that of the estate for the pas- 
turage. Instead of being poor, they were the 
richest in the district, and none could have paid 
a higher obrok. But they had never paid much 
under the old proprietor, and they would not, if 
cunning md save their pockets, under the 
new. 

The lady remained under her delusion for a 
ear. When the time came for the obrok to 
e paid in, a scene similar to the first, which had 

been so successful, was again enacted. The 
winter had been severe; the summer rains had 
not come; the rot, or something else, had got 
amongst the pigs and poultry; the crops of 
everything were nothing; they were all nearly 
starving; they could not pay any of the ten 
roubles; her high-born ladyship might come 
and see for herself; she might take all they 
had, but the obrok in money they could not pay. 
(Not a word was said about horses.) 

Again the trick succeeded. The other estate 
afforded means of living; this estate might im- 
prove with a little patience and kindness; and 
the kind woman not only forgave the whole 
year’s obrok, but reduced it to five roubles for 
the next year. “Only remember, starost, this 
is my last step in that direction. If this five 
mth ie each is not paid in good time, and if 
you assemble these people again without the 
money in their hands, I will sell the place and 
leave you. I will not struggle and fight, to get 
my money. I wish to be kind to you, but I 
must live, and it is a shame to you that I have 
to draw all my means from other poor serfs, who 
are pone as poor as you.” 

There is nothing more certain than that if you 
give a Russian serf an inch, he will take an ell. 
The next year came, and the five roubles did 
not. The poverty trick was again rehearsed, 
but this time her high-born ladyship dismissed 
the people with pain and anger, advertised the 
estate for sale, and, as she had threatened, 
sold it. All the horse-dealing “ souls” on it, 
their wives and children, horses, cattle, goods 
and chattels, became the property of a certain 
Gospodin Popoff, who had spent the greater part 
of his life in official service on a salary of some 
forty-five or sixty roubles per month, and who 
had managed to live up to three hundred roubles, 
and to save money enough to buy the White 
Village at twenty onsen roubles. 

Herr Hausen—the steward whom Madame 
Obrassoff allowed to leave her—was appointed 
by Gospodin Popoff; for this steward had kept 
his eye on the estate ever since, knew more by 
this time of its capabilities, and felt chagrined 
at having been outwitted and driven away by 
the cunning old starost. 

His first act indicated what was to be ex- 
pected now. ‘The venerable old starost, and 
twenty of the principal peasants, were seized on 
their first repetition of the poverty farce, and 
received a very liberal supply of “ stick.” The 
stanavoy’s men kept the stick going for half a 
day, and were well paid to lay it on hard: while 
Herr Hausen smiled complacently. This was 
the first turning of the tables, and they went on 


running round from bad to worse. Each serf was 
served with a demand for three years’ arrears of 
obrok, passport-money and taxes, ata high rate. 
Failing to pay on the instant, the secret studs of 
horses and the more apparent goods of every 
kind, were appropriated and sold without the 
least compunction. The peasants were not 
allowed to leave the village, but were driven to 
work on the fields. Having formerly attended 
to nothing but horse-dealing, they were now 
almost destitute of the kind of produce neces- 
sary to human life. The old and infirm had to 
chop wood for the steward, the children gathered 
oak nuts and cut grass in the woods, for his 
cows and pigs; his barns, stables, and store- 
houses, filled as those of the peasants emptied. 
He became corpulent in substance as they grew 
lean and gaunt and hungry. 

A sum equivalent to the purchase-money of 
the estate had already been realised; but this 
was not thought sufficient by Herr Hausen and 
his principal. They had not yet found any 
money ; and money in hard cash there must be 
somewhere. Domiciliary visits had been made, 
the floors of the huts had been dug up, and 
every place the searchers could think of had 
been explored without success. At length, a 
Jew: one of those prowling sharp-featured wiry 
little fellows, who carry trinkets, gaudy-coloured 
prints, handkerchiefs, and money, to exchange 
for corn, flax, feathers, and other peasant pro- 
duce, at a profit of eight hundred per cent or so : 
gave a hint to Herr Hausen for a per-centage 
on the money found. Measures were taken ac- 
cordingly, and one day these peasants—already 
shorn to the bone of everything else—were de- 
prived of their nest-egg. Where it was found, 
or how much it was, i did not hear, but hard 
bullion to a considerable amount was transferred 
to the iron safe in the strong-room of the 
steward’s house. The peasants were now poorer 
a thousand times, than they had ever wished the 
kind generalshe to believe them. 

What follows of the story I had partly from 
the old starost as he lay in his hut dying from 
a gun-shot wound, and partly from Lucy Murray 
at an after time. 

One evening, four men stood at the end of a 
hut shaking something in a felt hat. One of 
them put his hand in and drew; he told the 
result, and the operation was repeated. Then 
the four separated and took different paths 
through the village, saying a few words quietly 
at every door. It was a cold clear night, soon 
after twilight, and the moon had risen in an 
almost cloudless sky. Just as the old starost 
passed the steward’s gate, he met little Lucy 
Murray going in 

“ How do you do, starost? I hope your 
health is good. Good night. I must run to 
the house.” 

“ Stay, maiden with the golden hair and the 
laughing eyes, tell me who there is now in 
yonder house besides the steward and his.” 

“ Madame Obrassoff and her daughter sleep 
there to-night. You know we came for the last 








instalment of the purchase-money of the estate.” 
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“ When do you go ?” 

“ To-morrow morning. We should have gone 
to-night, but it is late to begin a journey, 
and the horses want rest. Why do you ask, 
starost ?” 

“ Listen, daughter of the English, and let 
my words go into your heart and remain there: 
Tell the generalshe from her old starost, who 
loves her and hers, though he has often deceived 
her, that she mus¢—do you hear me say must ?— 
leave that house in less than an hour. God 
dooms it, and all in it, to destruction. Now tell 
her soon and secretly, but as you value her life 
aud ‘your own, tell it to none other but her. Go, 
and remember my words. Good-by, English 
child, and giay God give you happiness !” 

So the starost passed on with the Russian 
fiery cross. 

In about an hour after this, groups of men in 
noiseless felt boots went their way to the 
church front. Each of these men was armed 
with only one weapon, but it was a deadly one 
opposed to anything but fire-arms: the tapore, 
or Russian short-axe. With this the Russian 
peasant can hew down trees, cut them into 
pieces and slabs, build houses, make windows 
or picture-frames, sharpen and mend pens or 
pencils, kill a wolf or a bear, make tables and 
chairs, cleave his enemy’s head from the crown 
to the neck. These men .met at the church, 
each with his tapore stuck in his belt and -rest- 
ing on his hip. ‘As‘each group approaclied the 
church every individual turned his body so as 
to face the holy emblems, images, and saints, 
the position of which he well knew, and with 
more than ordinary devotion bowed and crossed 
himself. 

The starost lifted up his voice: “ Brothers, 
many words, little deeds. Are you all ready and 
all willing ?” 

Each man drew from his back the tapore, 
flourished it over his head, and answered: 
“ Ready !” 

“That is well. We cast lots whether. it 
should be. to-night, and the answer.was * Yes ;’ 
we cast again, and the answer wasp: ‘l/? 
Follow me, then.” 

The body of ‘meh moved-on, and, ‘but for ‘the 
slight crisping :uuder: their. felt boots, they 
moved like noiseless phantoms: » They «were in 
number about five hundred. . Half way: between 
the church aid the steward’s gate -a carriage 
drove up; they opened to let it pass; and hooked 
in. Modems Obrassoff; her daughter, aud Lucy, 
pale as spectres, and quaking in every limb, sat 
mside. Every man. of. the murderous» band 
uncovered his head and bowed.: ‘The. ‘old 
starost said, “Go in peace, kind woman and 
innocent girls. Thank God! They have heard 
my words.” He little knew that Herr Hausen’s 
two daughters and his wife were cortcealed in 
the bottom of the lumbering vehicle. Lucy 
had warned not only Madame Obrassoff, but the 
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steward and his family. Alis son, a’ oung man 
of eighteen, had stepped out on the instant, 
mounted a fleet’ horse, ‘and galloped ‘to’ the 
nearest town for soldiers. 

Thus was the steward left alone to’'meet the 
storm he had raised.. Most tyrants are cowards, 
and Herr Hausen did not belie the statement. 
When the hatcliets began to beat at his doors 
and windows, he beeamé at last convinced (for 
he had until then derided the a that he had 
raised a demon he could never lay. ° He fled 
for refuge to some wretched hiding-place, as if 
any place in that great house could ‘hide “him 
from those who were now séeking his blood. 
His own domestics, all of them serfs to the vil- 
lage, joining the assailants, soon hunted him 
down and dragged him’ to the door, when he 
was commanded to give up the money he’ had 
robbed them of. With trembling limbs and 
pallid cheeks, he obeyed, yielded’ his keys; and 
begged on his knees for mercy. In the most 
abject fear and cowardly despair he offered 
them ‘all he possessed, promised forgiveness, 
and that he would reduce the obrok—anything, 
everything, for his life. But merey he had 
never shown, and mercy they did not show him. 
The axes of fifty men glittered in the cold moon- 
light and descended on his head. Then, when 
he was choppéd to pieces, began the work of 
destruction. The wines and spirits found in the 
house added drunken madness to the madness 
of ignorant despairing vengeance, and morning 
found the revolted serfs dancing wildly about 
the dying embers of what had lately been the 
steward’s house, offices, stables, and store-rooms. 
No thought of consequences entered their be- 
nighted heads. They had recovered the lost money 
and a great deal more; they had feasted to satiety 
on the rich stores of the steward ; best of all, 
they had killed their enemy as they would kill a 
wolf, But consequences were not slow to come. 
A cry of “Soldiers!” was raised. Surprised, 
they ran this way to be met by a volley of mus- 
ketry, and they ran that way to meet another 
volley. Dead. and -wounded fell like rotten 
sleep. The tapores were thrown down, the 
peasants 'féll on their knees screaming for mercy 
and surrendered at discretion. : 
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